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DUEL BRALTURE. 


THE MIDNIGHT REVIEW. 


From the German of Baron Zedlitz. 





[It is still a popular belief among some of the old soldiers of Napoleon 
that the Emperor occasionally re-appears, and holds Reviews at midpight. } 


When Midnight’s hour is come, 
The Drummer forsakes his tomb, 

And marches, beating his phantom-drum 
To and fro through the ghastly gloom. 


He plies the drumsticks twain, 
With fleshless fingers pale, 

And beats, and beats again, and again, 
A long ond dreary Reveil! 


Like the voice of abysmal waves 
Resounds its unearthly tone, 

Till the dead old soldiers, long in their graves, 
Awaken through every zone, 


And the Slain in the land of the Hun, 
And the Frozen in the icy North, 

And those who under the burning sun 
Of Italy sleep, come forth. 


And they whose bones longwhile 
Lie bleaching in Syrian sands, 

And the slumberers under the reeds of the Nile, 
Arise, with arms in their hands. 


At Midnight, in his shroud, 
The ‘Trumpeter leaves his tomb, 
And blows a blast, long, deep, and loud, 
As he rides through the ghastly gloom. 


And the yellow moonlight shines 
On the old Imperial Dragoons ; 
And the Cuirassiers they form in lines, 
And the Carbineers in platoons. 


At a signal the ranks unsheathe 
Their weapons in rear and van ; 

But they scarcely appear to speak or breathe, 
And their feataregare sad and wan. 


And when Midnight robes the sky, 
The Emprenor leaves his tomb, 
And rides along, surrounded by 
His shadowy Staff, through the gloom. 


A silver star so bright 
Ia glittering on his breast ; 
In an uniform of blue and white 
And a grey camp-frock he is dressed. 


The moonbeams shine afar 
On the various marshalled groups, 
As the Mar with the glittering silver star 
Proceeds tu review his troops. 


And the dead battalions all 
Go again through their exercise, 

Till the moon withdraws, and a gloomier pall 
Of biackness wraps the skies. 


Then around their chief once more 
The Generals and Marshals throng ; 
And he whispers a Word oft heard before 
In the ear uf his Aide-de-camp. 


In files the troups advance, 
And then are no longer seen. 

The chalienging watchword given is “ France !"’ 
The answer is “ St. Helene !’’ 


And this is the Grand Review 
Which at Miduight on the wolds, 
if popular tales may pass for true, 
‘The buried Emperor holds. 


——>———_ 


HE’S A KIND-HEARTED FELLOW! 


Ay, so he is; avd the world intuitively ratifies the decision. A more 
generous, frank, and guileless heart never beat within human bosom ; nor 
is he all feeling to act without sense; nor all impulse to proceed without 
discrimination. He is not to be melted into sympathy by every idle story ; 
and yet Hodson could nv more resist the call of genuine distress, than could 
a snow-flake the heat of a furnace. He is a right-hearted man, who finds 
his own happiness in the bappiness of others, and on whom nothing could in- 
flict more positive misery than the knowledge that he was the cause of wrong 
to the meanest fellow creature. 

This kinduaess of disposition is in truth an enviable gift: it is to society 
what sunshine is tc cloudy weather, or what a green spot is to a barren de- 
sert. Jt knows no partiality, and hasno object to serve. It flows as lavishly 
for the beggar’s * God bless you,’ as for the rich man’s friendship; and is as 
much at home amid childish prattle, asin the counsels of wisdom. Indeed, 
if we are to judge by their conduct, the young come in for a notable share 
of it, and seem to be peculiarly alive to its influences. They know at first 
sight your kind-hearted fellow, and will pitch upon him with an aptitude 
more unerring than could have a Gall ora Lavater. They are shrewd phy- 
Slognomists these embryo humauities, or it may be that thole little guileless 
souls are drawn by some naiural affinity towards that which is pure and gen- 
erous. Only let Hudson make an evening call, and halfa dozen of these tiny 

osts are absolutely boisterous in their welcome. Here a couple pinion his 

nds, a pair still more diminutive do their best to fetter his limbs, while the 
elder two have each aseat ready for his reception. There is no mistaking of 
this heart-kindness among children; the man who owns it is sure to be the 
de-star round which they gather, even though they should never have seen 
him before. There is something in his looks, and tones, and little acts of 
pention which they can keealy appreciate; nor are they to be deceived by 
© assumption of these by any other. They know their man too well ever 
ee found in fault ; and while they will gradually slink out of the room to 

* treed from the presence of his cousin, it is absolutely imperative to issue 

an order of ejectment to make them quit the chair-sids of Hudson. They 
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have always so many questions to put, so many wonders to show, that one 
is almost inclined to pity poor Hudson; and yet no man could be happier, 
avswering, wondering, and amusing with an equanimity that would baffle 
patience herself to surpass. Nor must his kinduess be shown to themselves 
alone. [tis only the other day that a young hopefal, scarcely four years old, 
came dragging into the parlour a large Newfoundland dog, shaggy and wet. 
against the dress of our Fiend; nor could he be persuaded to desist, but urg- 
ed as his plea that ‘ Blucher wanted to know Mr. Hudson.’ Aad know him 
certainly he did, for animals as well as children have an instinctive know- 
ledge of kindness, and read our looks and interpret our tones with a precision 
still more unerring. s 

Hudson, kind-hearted fellow, is also an amazing favourite with the other 
sex. The girl that opens the door would not do it half so readily for any 
other person. She knows his knock; the very sound of his fvotfall tells her 
‘that’s Mr. Hudson.’ His coat and hat are laid aside with unusual care; he 
is ushered in with a graceful confidence, and a tone of modest familiarity, 
that seems to say, ‘I know master is always so happy to see you.” Ori we 
are not at home, he is told that ‘ Mistress and the children are just in the 
parlour ;’ oris greeted with, ‘ Would you wait a little, sir?’ or with some 
such expression of humble regard, that never meets the ear of any save 
your kind-hearted gentleman. The ladies also are allin raptures with him. 
When their health is proposed, be is invariably selected to reply: iudeed, 
nota party or pic-nic coal take place without him, any more than it could 
be summer without sunshine. He is an active assistant in all their schemes 
of charity and bemevolence, as he is an abettor of their frolic and amusement. 
They associate a certain good luck with his name, and if the word Hudson 
only stand at the head of their subscription list, be it in behoof of a fancy fair 
or blanket society, then they are assured all will go well. It has often puz- 
zled us to understand how Hudson contrives to answer the thousand de- 
mands that are made upon his time; and yet ia business he has never had a 
reverse, but prospers more than those who make twenty times more bustle, 
The fact is, that kindness of heart is a centre of attraction in business as it is 
in social life; and his readiness ever to oblige is the very reason why people 
of sense refrain from exacting too much, and why even the worthless teel 
ashamed to impose upon it. 

As amid the amenities of private life, so amid the struggles and severities of 
public duty, your kind-hearted fellow is pre-eminently couspicuous. He is 
a leading man on ’Change, if not for the depth of his opinion, at least for the 
honest cordiality with which it is given. You know him there among his 
compeers by his open countenance, the fraukness with which he salutes 
them, and by a certain portliness of figure which well assorts with our ideas 
of the mental dispositions within. The angularities and wrinkles which 
settle on the face of the surly and peevish have no business with him; the 
uusettled lurking eye of the man bent on deception, or the driving of a hard 
bargain, never disfigured that divine index to his kindly heart. A poor but 
well-meaning creditor finds relief from his friendly tones, and is thereby 
nerved for renewed endeavours; aud we firmly believe that this kindness 
has saved from ruin, and reclaimed vo honesty of purpose, tenfold the num- 
ber that ever were deterred by dread of exposure and punishment. The 
demands made upon the time of our friend in public life are quite as numer- 
ous as those made upon his attention in private. Ifthere is a bankrupt af- 
fair to wind up, he is sure to be nominated trustee ; a dispute to settle, ‘Oh, 
we'll refer it to Hudson ;’ asubscription to be raised for an orphan family, 














undoubtedly let him be treasurer. {[ndeed one would almost imagine that 
he had the gift of multiplying himself, in order to discharge the duties 
which this innate goodness of heart iusensibly gathers around it. And yet 
our frieud, though ever busy, is never beatied : ‘can’t attend’—‘ call again’ 
—‘ not my business,’ are phrases that never escape hia lips. 

It is astonishing to see the complacency with which your kind-hearted 
fellow passes through the world. He has his joke with one, a bit of banter 
with another, aud a kind word for everybody ; and everybody has as friend- 
iy a disposition towardshim. If he err, his errors are soon forgot; few in- 

eed are to be found who could harbour a malignant feeling against him — 
His superiors meet with him readily, as with one whom it is an honour to 
know. He is the adored of his equals, and is as indispensable to their din- 
ner-tables and public meetings, as he was to the drawing rooms of their la- 
dies. With the poor he must ever be in especial respect; for it is the con- 
duct of your kind-hearted men that sweetens their cup of life, and renders 
more tolerable ‘the unequal distribution of fortune in the present artificial 
state of society. ‘The beggar has an intuitive knowledge of your kind-heart- 
ed fellow, oe | while he will step out of the way of the charl, will meet the 
former with the conviction that he beseecles a brother ; nor is he ever dis- 
appvinted. If Hudson has not a penny to give, he las at least a kind word 
and a friendly tone; and we verily believe, judging from the lighted-up 
countenance of the pauper, that he would twenty times rather have had that 
refusal than the coin of the churlish and unfeeling. 

This kind-heartedness is eminently the development of a high civilisation 
and refinement. It may exist inherently in human nature; bat it is witb its 
manifestations, and not with its dubious existeuce, that we have now to do. 
Savage life is too intent upon mere selfish necessaries to admit of much of 
this quality; and feudalism has too little of equality to admit of it as a 
genuine feeling and cause of conduct, It is only in a free and rational state 
of society that this heart-kindness cau attain its full development: and the 
freer aud more enlightened we become, the more will it diffuse its happy 
influences amongst us. To think otherwise would be to take but a mean es- 
timate of the religious and educatioual efforts of the present century : there 
would be little fulfilling the high expectations mau has formed, were they 
not to infuse into society more truth, more forbearance, and more brotherly 
affection. ‘There may not be associated with this disposition mach of what 
the world calls superior talent and brilliant genius, but it is ever accompa- 
nied by what is more useful to the everyday business of life—a fund of good 
common sense, and quick appreciation »f what is necessary for the exigen- 
cies of the moment. And, after all, what were the value of the most exalted 
genius, the brightest gifts of the head, if the heart was cold, and selfish, and 
scornful ? It is but dubious wisdom that does not make men better and 
happier—very patente talemt that tells only of the intellect, while the 
affections are left barren and desolate. 


—_——_>—_-—— 
PUBLIC HEALTH—SCHOOLS. 


The further our inquiries are pursued into the conditions of the humbler 
classes, the more we are convinced of the necassity for diffusing even the 
simplest knowledge of scientific rinciples in their relation with every-day 
lite. It is somewhat surprising, chet while so much has been done to rega- 
late the opinious of society by civil law, so little has been done for the ex- 
planation aod application of physical laws. Pernicious principles, anwhole- 
some and fatal customs, have been immemorially encaaiaal irom genera- 
tion to generation as matters of hereditary necessity. While science has 
traced with anerring exactitude the path of the distant cemet—we speak not 
disparagingly—it has for ottea things which lie nearer to us—health and life. 
Dr. Channing, in his lectures on the Elevation of the Labouring Classes, ob- 
serves -— 

‘ Health is the working-man’s fortune, and he ought to watch over it more 
than the capitalist over his large investments. Health lightens the efforts 
of body aud mind; it enables a man to crowd much work iato a narrow 
compass. Were the mass of the community more enlightened on these 
poiuts, they would apply their knowledge not only to their private habits, 














prohibiting the erection or letting of such buildings as must generate disease. 
With what face can the great cities of Europe and America boast of their ci- 
vilisation, wheu within their limits thousands and tens of thousands perish 
for want of God's freest, most lavish gifts? We forbid by law the selling of 
putrid meat in the market: why do we not forbid the renting of rooms in 
which putrid, damp, and noisome vapours are working as sure destruction 
as the worst food? If people understand that they are as truly poisoned in 
such dens as by tainted meat and decaying vegetables, woul they not ap- 
point commissioners for houses as truly as commissioners for markets ?’ 

These remarks apply themselves forcibly to certain facts brought to light 
by the publication of the Report of the Health of Towns Commission e 
make, in the present case, especial reference to the ventilation of schools. 
We learn from the evidence that these establishments are, in too many in 
stances, nothing more than large receptacles for impure air. The evil, we 
learn, is rather owing to the defective structural arrangement, than to care- 
lessness on the _ of the superintendents, most of whom displayed the 
greatest solicitude with regard to ventilation. Dr. Fleming states, ‘ I have 
gone to a school-room where I was told they had abundant ventilation by 
their many windows. I have visited that school-room at three o’clock on 
the Sunday afternoon, when crowded. I have then found its atmosphere 
insufferable, and all the glass in the windows covered with condensed va- 
pour; and on asking the teachers, ‘ Why they did not open the windows ? 
ys ts properly replied, ‘‘ Because it would give the children their death 
of cold.”’ 

Christchurch school, in Bow Lane, Preston, is thus described by the vi- 
sitors :— 

‘ It is situated in the lowest part ot the street, which slopes from both ex- 
tremities to the position of the building. _It is erected over one of the prin- 
cipal sewers of the town; to the east there is a factory, to the west a num- 
ber of mud-traps, where all the solid part of the drainage is preserved; and 
a little beyond there are several meadows flouded from the drain. The room 
in which the boys are taughtis considerably below the level of the adjoining 
street, and appears to be very damp. The children look pale and unhealthy, 
and ten on an average are said to be absentfrom sickness. The late master 
ascribed his death to the unhealthiness of the room. Many of the other 
schools are equally badly situated ; some arein the vicinity of pigsties, and 
some in courts. Even in those schools in which provision is dete for ven- 
tilation independent of the door and windows, the most gross ignorance is 
frequently manifested as to its first principles. In St. Mary’s school, while 
there is a good arrangement for ventilation around the stove pipe, the venti- 
lator from the boys’ school passes into that occupied by the girls, so that they 
are obliged to breathe the air already vitiated by the school beneath.’ 

No greater mistake can be made than to suppose that the proper mode of 
ventilating a room is by opening the windows, or by avy openings above the 
level of the floor. In ffs cases, the cold air on entering strikes downwards, 
causing much discomfort to those seated underneath: the vitiated air, which 
had risen upwards, is lowered in temperature, anit being heavier whan com- 
mon air, descends again to be breathed a second time by the occupaats of the 
room. A very slight acquaintance with the laws that govern the motions of 
fluids would enable a builder to obviate the fatal consequences here noticed, 
by making the openings for the adinission of fresh air invariably on a level 
with the floor. The condition of some of the Manchester schools, incladed 
in Dr. Fleming's evidence, clearly demonstrates ‘ the injurious effects of bad 
ventilation.’ ‘The infant school in Lower Mosley Street was insafferably 
close the day I visited it. The only mode of ventilation is by throwing open 
the windows above the backs of the heads of the children, the forms being 
ranged round the room. It did not surprise me when I was told, in the 
language of my informant, that the children suffer very much from the tooth- 
ache, and in sharp winds from bad coughs. They suffer from these two 
causes more than any other. On inspecting the Blue Coat boys, 1 observed 
a cutaneous eruption on the hands and arms, and | have seen it since on the 
bodies of some of the boys. Three whom I examined look delicate, and ap- 
pear to have suffered from indigestion. On inquiry, | found that this dis. 
ease (I should call it scurvy) had prevailed some time ago to a more alarm- 
ing extent, and that it was comparatively subdued. “Bhey first relief th 
obtained was from a change in diet, giving a portion of meat every day, wi 
beer, and more potatoes and less on | I desired to be shown into the 
dormitories, where I saw that large apertures had bcen recently made in the 
side walls near the ceiling. 1 was informed that the object had been to im- 
prove the ventilation, and that they had to a great extent answered the pur- 
pose. Upon comparing dates, it seemed clear that the disease to which 1 
have alluded, though relieved by a change ia diet, assumed a much milder 
form from the time of the alterations in the dormitories, and is now almost 
overcome.’ 

We next find some tables bearing on the physical condition when at 
home. Out of 222 selected for examination, 176 recollected having ‘al- 
ways lived in houses,’ 18 formerly ‘in cellars,’ 3! ‘now in cellars,’ and 7 in 
houses ‘where shops are attached.’ With regard to cleanliness, 6 washed 
their hands and face six times aday, 10 three times a day, 48 twice, 143 
once, 9 alternate days, 1 twice a week, and »ne once a weck. The wash- 
ing of feet seems to be more neglected , 18 who were shoeless washed 
them ‘every night,’ 9 ‘twice a week,’ 103 ‘once a week,’ 30 ‘once a-month,’ 
15 ‘every fortnight,’ 6 wearing shoes ‘every night’ and 39 ‘seldom or never, 
being forbidden by their mothers.’ Tables are alsu given as to the fre- 
quency of changing the clothing or bed linen of the children, and although 
they are not of the lowest or improvideat poor, we are not very favourably 
impressed as to the practice of cleanliness by the parerts. It appears also 
thut there is great difficulty in persuading the very lowest classes to send 
their children to the schools; they are running about the streets by hun- 
dreds, and are rarely found ‘sprinkled’ amoung the other scholars’ In con- 
cluding his evidence, Dr. Fleming recommends, ‘with the most unqualified 
conviction, thata competen? officer of public health should be appointed 
by goverument, one of whose duties it would be to inspect, free of expense 
to the schools, all our schoolrooms, and to point out the most effect and 
economical mode of healthy ventilation.’ ~ - 

In Dr. Reid’s report on the northern coal-mining, district, we read of 
schools erected of more than one story, where veh ow air from the 





lower apartment, formed the only supply*# the room above it ; and ‘that 
under a large aud free-school in the, Low-Row, Bishop-Wearmouth (and in 
which a very great uumber are @hily edacated), thega ‘are a series of vaults 
in which already upwards of sixty or seveutydapdies are deposited, and 
where it is intended to deposit more ;’ while ‘onese vaults being opened 
the efluviam which escapes is nfdst offensive andu ngerous. At the Blue- 
Coat school, in Durham, out of 387 boys, about 60 were on the sick list ;— 
and in the girl’s school, immediately abtyge it, there were more than 30 un- 
well among 234. Jn an infant school i @ same town, 30 children out of 
90 were absent from illness (scarlet f r) There was no means of sys- 
tematic ventilationy;. a slaughter hou ang a pi ery were noticed opposite 
the principal window. But in no pabiic buil ings did systematic ventila- 
tion appear to be so desirable as in schools, where the long period spent in 
them, as well as the age of the pupils, and the numbers so often crowded 
in a given space , render them peculiarly prone to sufter trom a stagnant at- 
mosphere. Greaterrors are often made in schools, where rooms intended 
at first ouly for a few individuals are crowded 3 bsequently to an extent 
altogether incompatible with thetoriginal provisions made fur ventilation. — 
Cases have come under my notice in other districts, where three or four 
times the number of pupils for whom ventilation was originally provided 
have been fitroduced into the schoolroom. If any buildings shuuld be sub. 





but would insist on municipal regulations favouring geuera! health, and for 





jected to inspection, igrefereuce to their arrangements for ventilation, school. 
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rooms pre-eminently present themselves for consideration, not only feom 
the powerful effect which ventilation must have upon the health of the pu- 
pils, but also from the influence which the maintenance of a pure atmo- 
sphere, and the example of the simple manner in which it may be sustained, 
must exert in disseminating widely pane wn the whole community @ prac- 
tical knowledge of means that are equally applicable to the habitations of 
the higher classes and the dwellings of the poor. 

The evils of imperfect ventilation would be very much lessened were all 
schools situated near a play ground ; but we are informed that public as 
well as private schools are often deficient in this requisite. We have said 
enough to show the amount and extent of the evil, and the necessity for 
the application of aremedy. In that portion of the report furnished by 
Dr. Reid, the subject of ventilation is treated of with all the attention It 
deserves, and numerous plates are given illustrative of the injurious effects 
resulting from defective construction, with the means to be employed for 
their removal. These plates would be of the greatest use to local commit- 
tees ‘desirous of introducing the improvements they represent, which it is 
scarcely possible to convey by mere description. 

‘ Vitiated air from lamps and candles, as well as_from respiration, teuds 
to ascend, though, as projected from the nostrils and the mouth, it moves at 
first more or less downwards, or in a horizontal direction.’ As in natural 
temperatures, there is a continual ascending current, ‘it is obvious that if the 
natural movements of vitiated air in ordinary aparcments be facilitated by 
one opening at the lower part, and another above, every room will ventil- 
ate itself suilicieutly to prevent the more extreme effects that are so often 
observed at present. If tae lower opening be diffused, by extending it 
along the skirting, the current becomes more mild and equal, and less liable 
to strike upon the person, so as to produce an offensive draught, than when 
distinct apertures are made for the purpose: and if the upper aperture be 
led into a chimney flue, or into an independent flae, warmed by its near 
position to a hot chimney, its action is more powerful and more uniform 
than a mere aperture in the wall near the ceiling, and not so subject to 
modification in windy weather.’ 

Even a pure atmosphere, unless the air be kept in motion, cannot be per- 
fectly wholesome, for the human body is continually emitting various exha- 
lations, which form around it a species of atmosphere of its own, requiring 
force to drive it off ; this force will be found to exist in the warmth which 
the body induces in the air it vitiates. When itis remembered that the per- 
spiration from the body will saturate four and a half cubic feet per minate, 
and that the vapoar from the lungs amounts to three grains in the same short 
space, it will be found that a great natural power exists, which requires 
merely a little simple artificial action for its entire removal. 

It is a gratifying sign to find the health and well-being of the people, the 
object of legislative attention. ‘A large and comprehensive system of pre- 
vention will be found to answer better, and be less costly, than isolated at- 
tempts at relief and cure. Scnools and churches are cheaper than prisons : 

ure air than physic; wholesome houses and workshops thau bospitnis and 
Fi pensation; a population vomprising a due proportion of adults aud old 
men—of strength and wisdom—than one of which so large a part consists 
of widows and young children.’ 

















———— 
THE TEMPTATIONS OF HAFIZ, THE PERSIAN 
POET. 


Not far from the city of Shiraz lies the valley of Pirisebz, called the 
Green Old Man, with which in ancient times a strange legend was con- 
nected, It wassaid that any youth who should pass forty successive nights 
therein, without yielding to the seductions of its tempting pleasures, or to 
the influence of sleep, should in return for his virtuous self denial, become 
endowed with the bright gift of poesy. And they told how an old man 
clothed in green would, on the fortieth morning, come, and presenting 
the successful candidate with a cup of the Drink ot the Immortals, then be- 
stow on him this heavenly boon. Many of the noblest youths of lersia had 
striven to attain this reward, but all had yielded to weakness in the hour 
of trial ; and now the valley’s mysteries were fast becoming mere gos- 
sip’s tales, whose wonders pon i created a doubt that such things could be. 

Atlength, after the lapse of many years, one other aspirant presented 
himself at the gate of the garden, and upon demanding admission, pledged 
himself, by taking the customary vows, faithfully to observe the condition of 
his probation. There was a firmness in his step, and a fixed resolve in his 
mien, that spoke well for his success ; and young as he was, and pleasure- 
loving as was the glance of his full blue eye, and eloquent as was the swel- 
ling-curve of his arched lip, there existed withal such an expression of con- 
sciousness of strength and manliness of purpose, as made each indication of 
weakness of little worth. He was the boy dreamer of Shiraz, Mohammed 


Scnemseddin, not yet known by his future proud title of that Hafiz whose | 


name has resounded even through the cold climes of the north, and who 
was in his generation, even as a renewed Avatar of Crishna, the Beautiful 
and Beloved. 

And could the tender youth, on whose smooth cheek the mark of child- 
hood’s rosy touch yet seemed tolinger—could he dare to wage unequal war 
with temptation’s mighty hosts ? 
been tried, and now was purified. But the ordeal-fire through which he 
had passed had been fierce enough to scathe the best defended, and even 
on him had left that saddest mark of its preseace, the knowledge of sin. Im- 
perfeet had been the state of young Mohammed in its ceaseless coutlict be- 
tween those contending powers, the power of the hidden world—the spiri- 
tual, and the power. of the seen world—the sensuous. His soul filled with 
wild thoughts he could not utter ; his life peopled with bright-haired visions 
he might not stay, fleeting as he gazed ; his waking as another’s dream, and 
his dreamas another's 1nspiration—all spose the stirring of a voiceless poetry, 
the painful feelings of mute desire, the strivings afier a god-like being ; 
whilst on the other hand, his warm and passionate nature was all too prone 
to resign itself to the unworthy delights of earth-born enjoyments. One 
while a voice echoed from his soul, commanding him to burst the chains 
which pleasure and luxury were forging for his nobler part, and to live for 
glory and virtue, according to the intent of his existence; commanding 

im to turn his straying eyes from the flowers of earth to the stars of heaven; 
to dash down the cup of intoxication, and bathe his breast in those waters of 
life which flow from the regions of the blessed And as Hafiz listened to 
this voice of his soul he vowed to obey. But, ah! now there wandered by 
troops of maidens, lovely as Lachshmi, the Seaborn, when she welcomes 
her lgrd to the Elysium of of Vaikontha, with lips glowing like the malati’s 
crimson buds, all moist with youth’s fresh dew, all warm with youth’s fresh 
life—tips where lurked the sharpest of Cama’s amra-tipped shafts to wound 
them for ever who dare rifle them of their sweets, yet which, spite of this 
penalty, wooed so irresistibly, that sight, transgression, and love’s dear puu- 
ishment, were one ; maidens with large languishing eyes, kindling flames, 
as do those strange crystals which, coilecting all the sun’s hot rays in one 
fervid point, might warm the very marble of the tomb; and the sweeping 
lashes resting on their dusk cheeks—in truth they were but mocking 
blinds ; for the beauty they could not hide they heightened, and by the false 
friendliness of their jetty cede lent greater lustre and fiercer warmth to the 
fire they may not stifle. And these came round him in bandslinked together 
with flowery fetters, and they broaght rose-crowned goblets, filled to the 
brim with wine, whose every pt: poured a Titan’s strength and a god’s 
delight through his whole being; and they sang as they proffered the draught, 
and waved their white arms above his head in graceful interwreathings ; and 
their long black hair, braided with gold or gems, or the cesara’s yellow buds, 
fell on his burning cheek, and wandered over his brow ; and the glossy 
tresses blinded him so that he could not see aught else, and the soft music 
of their silver voices shut out all other sounds, and their smiles and their ca- 
resses steeped his soul in the delicious floods of forgttfulnes, and their white 
arms cradled him and he slept: and the life of Hatiz was in vain. 

Ha! he starts, he wakes, he springs up with the bound of a roused anie- 
lope; he opens wide his bewildered eyes and gazes out for the morning’s 
light ; and, lo! the clear beams of the Se poured in upon him, and he look- 

and beheld. Faded—faded lie the roses, poisoned is the chalice, unlove- 
ly gloom the maids! The*morn hath arisen, and the glories of the night pale 
in her presence. Easep and pleasure, and luxury for this; for that manli- 
ness, action, self-subjection, And darkness had fied from the soul of Mo- 
hammed, and light had come in, And the goddess of the morning, the 
bright-robed Anumati, wht had roused him, was Shakhi Mebat, the stag- 
eyed girl of Shiraz; and thus, once again love*was the herald of virtue. 

Then there came back on the boy the longing desire felt in those former 
years, ere he had given heed to the seducing notes of the nightingale.— 
Pleasure; the desire for such a speech should worthily re-echo all he felt 
and listened to within, as should give other men that matchless wisdom 
which true words, faithfully spoken, alone can impart. 

And there floated before him beautiful fairy visions of the day when he 
should kneel at the lotos-marked feet of his beloved maid, and lay there his 
best offering—the child of his thoughtful days and watchful nights—his an- 
gel-whispered poetry. But, alas ! his hopes soon drooped, and soon he 
thought that glorious star of light which ever beckoned him to hasten and 
draw nigh was but some false meteor of the marsh, which would Jure him 
only to disappointment, for his words came forth few and scant, cold and 
dead; and while the idea within was all warm and vivid, and living, these 
were but empty;,mocking, soulless sounds! And Hafiz laid his head on the 
ground and wept}for the bitterest sorrow of the - had fallen on him. 

_Yet another grief. Horrid tongues of dreadfu speecly whispered round 

im, 

Thy love is fulse ; thy star hath sunk; virtue isa mockery! What will 

~ ’ 
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Ah; yes! and with right; for he had | 








be to thee the praises of the,universe if thy soft-voiced 
applause, gives unto others those sweet words thou di 
thy highest meed ?’ 

They told: him that she who had been to him his very life was faithless, 
and that her heart, too light and worldly looking to cherish affection for one 
of mean birth and lowly station, had unresistingly bestowed that toy it call- 
ed its love upon the high-set Prince of Shiraz; that henceforth the dear 
nest wherein the weary dove had been cradled and blessed was torn and 
despoiled, and the flowers that twined around it, hiding it from the cold gaze 
of heartless world, were all ruthlessly plucked and strewn on the dead 
air. What now remained ? 

‘I will do, and dare, and triumph yet,’ cried the boy. ‘I will not yield 
to sorrow, or bow before afflictioy: as a man will I stand forth ; as a man 
will [ advanee and conquer. None shall say, “ We have constrained Hafiz.” 
And though [ may not win my maiden's love, still shall I win the bright 
crown of poetry, the glorious reward of virtue! And for this who would 
not venture all ?’ ‘3 ? f * “i 

Brightly shone the yellow summer moon over the groves and plaus of 
Pirisebz, and softly she wove for the sleeping plants and trees a veil from 
the woof of her golden beams, or bound with a glancing fillet the dimpling 
brows of the blue waters, or tangled her radiant threads amongst the sy- 
ama’s labyrinthine twines. And all the flowers, nature’s first-born and dear- 
est, were pouring forth the rich treasures of their secret storehouses in 
bonndless prodigality, till each separate stream of odour mingled and flowed 
over the face of the earth in one full tide of heaven-kissing perfume. The 
birds were silent in the woods—all save one, and ke was only heard where 
the rosebuds, which in the day-time had hid themselves blushing within 
their, folding green, now so modestly, so bashfully drew aside that envious 
screen at the voice of his tender prayer, and gave their glowing beauty to 
the kiss of the moonbeam and the flattering sighs of the young wind, or 
opened their bosoms as a bower for the fire-flies’ meteor wings, when, 
wearied with their gambols, they longed for rest. 

A fair scene did the yellow summer moon shine upon when she emiled on 
the groves and plains of Pirisebz! A fairer Jay not before her through all 
the breadth of sunny Iran, for the beauty of life and the magic of love were 
there ; and these are the two seraphs which stand before the gate of the 

arden of Paradise. The softness of the wir, the luxuries heaped up on al 
sides, the ann splash of waters whose waves ran languidly, as if enchain- 
ed, overpowered with the caresses of the young flowers blooming on their 
sedgy banks, the hum of insects sounding through the dim glades with a 
lazy music—all induced that repose of voluptuousness, that sleep of intoxi- 
cation, whose seductions few can resist. And added to these of nature’s 
om were those of wine, whose trickling drops seemed heavy laden with 
shapes from the land of dreams, aud woman’s soft eyes, and the hushed 
sounds of distant instruments, and the tinklings of rosy feet in maze-like 
dances; and all so subdued, so dream-like, each glance and motion seemed 
a spell from the poppy-crowned god. 

But bravely had the young Mohammed resisted, until now, the thirty- 
ninth night of probation. With his eyes fixed on the pure star-writ page 
above, his senses closed to the sweetest allurements below, drinking in oar 
the faint melody of the planets’ sacred harmony, the wine untasted, the lip 
untouched, the once easily-tempted boy of Shiraz sat beneath the spreading 
palm, unmoved as an aged anchorite. 

‘Nay, sweet youth, wilt thou not look upon eur dance?’ cried one girl, 
who, coming forward from her band with a slow, caressing pace, stole her 
white fingers through the black locks straying over the shoulders of Hafiz. 
‘Lo! we have danced and we have sung to thee now these nine-and-thirty 
nights, aud thou hast heeded us not. See, how reproachfully yon moon 
_—e on thee! Fie, Mohammed! are maidens’ eyes so little dear unto 
thee?’ 

‘ Beautiful Gulrokh! not so,’ said Hafiz; ‘ but fame, and poetry, the guer- 
don of virtue, are dearer !’ 

‘Poesy, Hafiz! Ah! I have heard that the best inspiration of this comes 
from love. But thou dost reject the smiles of the glorious-eyed Cama for 
grim solitude and sad melancholy; trust me, dear youth, in the roses of de- 
lights lies a sweeter boon than in all yon pale stars’ peevish glimmerings.— 
See, I have brought thee wine ; I have touched the goblet’s brim with my 
lip—thou wilt not refuse it?’ 

‘Though all the dearest kisses from the fairest lips young love ever 
made his home were clustered round its edge, yet must I putit from me.’ 

‘ Art thou indeed Mohammed of Shiraz ?’ exclaimed another girl, putting 
her ~ hands over his eyes, and laughing with a clear ringing laugh that 
seemed the very soul of gladness let loose upon the gale. ‘Oh! how art 
thou changed! Thou, whose young eyes, like water-lilies in the stream, 
were stirred by each passing breath ; thou, whose lips, formed but for soft 
love words, opened only to utter them, o’er whose inmost soul each thing of 
beauty reigned; and now thou sittest there, thy cold looks fixed on the un- 
heeding sky, thy rose-like mouth pale and silent, like a fountain of sweet 
waters dried up by the simoom; thy heart, languidly beating where for- 
merly it wildly throbbed ; music—the dance—love—wine, around thee, 
and thou, the lover of all, careless and blind! What magic is this?) What 
hath woven so dark a spell over thee?’ 

‘Wouldst thou know, maiden?’ said the boy, slowly turning his eyes 
full upon her: ‘a purer love than pleasure, aud a nobler aim than enjoy- 
ment!’ 

The maid pouted, and shaking back the rebel tresses that fell in wavy 
masses down her sweet face, cried, 

‘I gainsay them both ;’ then clanking her golden anklets, and making the 


girl, mute only in thy 
st set before thee as 


small bells round her zoue ring out like the byaciuths when they chime the | 


fairies’ revel hour, she flung herself on the moss by the boy’s feet, and rest 
ing her head against his arm, sang in a low chanting voice this strain: 


‘Oh! the fairest of the flowers 

Which Heaven has lent to earth : 
Oh! the dearest of the hours 

Which dance round ; leasure’s birth ; 
Oh! the bird of loveliest wing, 

And the brightest star above, 
And the magic charm of spring; 

What are they all but love ? 


The grass-blades on the hills ; 
The light which floods the air ; 
The buds that in the rills 
Are mirrored yet more fair ; 
The rainbow motbs of eve ; 
‘The weed we cast aside ; 
One tale alone they weave— 
“Young love is nature’s bride.” 
Oh! who would coldty frown, 
And cast sweet joy away ? 
Ob! who'd reject love s crown, 
When in bis hand it lay ? 
Man’s largest life’s too small 
Their fall delights to know : 
Then, sages, grasp them all, 
Oh! ne’er the least forego !’ 


‘Is it not so, Mohammed? Said not the poet well wheu he framed this 
lay? Ah, yes! He who bends notunto the power of love must be more 
or less than human !’ 

‘Amine sings well,’ exclaimed the maiden who had first spoken. 

‘ Crishna, the beautiful, the glorious Crishna! he withstood not the 
charms of Radha, and wouldst thou be greater than he? Js that to which a 
god could yield too base to claim men’s submission ?” 

Mohammed smiled. . 

‘Dear Gulrokh, thy tongue moves like a silver bell in a stream of clear 
water, and thy words are soft as the voice of the young doe upon the moun- 
tains ; but [ hear a talisman about me which will keep me untonched b 
even thy charms—the talisman of a move faithful love than that of which 
Amine sang.’ ; 

‘For the branch of Sugarcane—the maiden Shakhi Nebat? Insensate ! 
kuowest thou not that soon her vow will be plighted to the Prince of 
Shiraz? And canst thou still reject present joy for pale and ghost-like fu- 
ture hopes? Is this thy wisdom ?” 

‘It isnor ghost nor shadow for which I strive,’ replied Mohammed ; ‘ the 
poet’s reward is not visionary.’ 

‘Here is thy best reward said Gulrokh, taking up a basket filled with 
flowers and glistening with dew, and flinging handfuls ofthe young buds 
over him; ‘here, sisters, bind him with your chains, and thus fettered, 
teach him that ye can subdue even his talisman !’ 

A burst of mingled laugh and song broke from the cinnamon groves, and 
a band of beautiful girls came dancing forth with bounding steps, and 
crowded round the youth; then, with dimpling smiles and gleaming eyes, 
whose rapid glances spoke a world of witchery from behind their jetty 
fringes, they unloosed the flower-chain which had linked them together, 
and twined it over his breast and arms; while some placed on his head a 
wreath of the dazzling hemasagora or sea of gold ; and others poured the 
sweet perfumed abir over the ringlets which waved low round his bare 
throat; some darted through the thickets of the tragrant chandana to gather 
fresh blossoms to strew upon his mossy couch; and one—the loveliest — 
kneeling, offered a small tray laden with the most exquisite fruits. 
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_ From thee, sweet, eveu poison !’ exclaimed the boy, as he held his band 
for the cup} but before she could eae it therein, he had sprung from his 


place, and, tearing off the chains and chaplet, flung them passionately on the 
ms ga _*Tempters ! away! away! my time is not for ye, nor my 
pes, mor my aims! Away! away ! this is not that poeiry alter which my 


* * 


Can her lip distil no 








thirsty sou) doth long; this, with its false, fair mask, conceals real deform- 
ity ; thaty ~ won with toil, and rugged to cutward look, yet bears a 
jewel that can beautify the very ghoul of the grave.’ 

And the maids of the groves of Pirisebz found in Mohammed the boy- 
dreamer the first heart they could not warp, and they all withdrew silent 
and saddened, as women ever are when their beauties have failed to 
charm, 

And now the morning dawned, and this thirty-ninth night of trial was 
passed, and this other temptation was overcome. Well might the youth’s 
step be proud, his look lofty! Buta few hours more—but ove other effort 
—one other victory of manhood over sloth, of virtue over luxury, and his 
foot would be on that high place which his boyish imagination had painted 
as his Elysium, and his youth’s ambition made its only aim. Courage, 
Hafiz ! courage, and persevere. 

e _ 

The morning had dawned, the day had risen, and now was almost pas- 
sed. Evening was drawing nigh, when Mohammed left his home to i. 
take himself for the last time to his night-watch in the groves of Pirisebz. 
His way thither led him immediately pas: the house of the Brauch of Su- 
gareane, and, as he passed, hiseye wandered up to the lattice, through whose 
matted blinds le had so oftey caught the soles glance of her gazelle-like 
eyes. While he gazed, he beheld a small henna-tinged hand slowly unfas- 
ten the casement, and he heard a voice, sweeter to him than the sweetest 
song of the bird of spring, gently lisp his name. Was it fancy? Did he 
dream? Were spirits sporting with his credulity, and offering him de- 
lusions for realities, and mockeries for truths? Ab! surely that eloquent 
letter writ in flowers, love’s best symbols, which now fell against his foot 
—surely, surely that was no delusion ! 

‘Wilt thou come to me, Mohammed?” said the gentle, loving voice 
‘I have much to say to thee. Wilt thou come to thy Shakhi Nebat?” 

‘Nay, do not plead for that which is my soul's best boon.” cried Hatiz, 
fervently, ‘hadst thou commanded me even to my ruin, beautiful, thy right 
to rule would not have been denied _Little needst thou then beseech me 
to accept so dear a bliss as that of seeing thee once more.’ 

‘Come, then, quickly, for [ am weary of waiting,’ said Shakhi Nebat, 
‘and my heart draws thee to my side swifter thau can thy swiftest steps. It 
draws thee with the cords of a maiden’s loviug impatience Come, my be- 
loved, tarry not.’ 4 
_ In a moment Hafiz, breathless with haste, knelt at his maiden’s feet: 
ina moment her arms were entwined around his neck, and her sweet 
head was cradled upon his beating bosom. For a long, dreary time 
— had been parted ; the bliss of meeting might then well be unrestrain- 
ed. 

‘And tho speech with me was this,’ said the youth, as he strained her to 
his heart. ‘My beautiful! how can { thank thee worthily for thy all too 
great condescension! Now, indeed, am I repaid a thousandfold for all my 
late sorrows.’ 

‘ And these have not been light, Mohammed,’ exclaimed the girl, mourn- 
fully, as she put back his clustering hair and gazed into his eyes witha fall, 
fond glance. 

‘Light! nay, love. But what great good was ever yet attained lightly 
As the rarest gems lie the deepest hidden, and the fairest flower is the most 
seldom seen, sv is man’s brightest gift gained with pain—the brighter, the 
more painfully earned.’ 

‘ Aud cannot thy love offer thee aught of reward ? 
dew for thy soul?’ 

‘ Thy kiss, dear maid, hadjhealed up my heart’s deepest wound; thy 
looks of fondness had meshed a veil through whioh life's bitterest grief bad 
glowed like a peri encaged.’ 7 

‘And thou still dost believe me thine ?’ 

‘Yea, though slanderous tongues have indeed spoken evil of thy faithtul- 
ness, and have told me thou wert given to another—to one whom, were 
it thus, I had not dared to rival; for how can a poor poet withstand a high- 
born prince ?’ 

‘Yea, yea. Thinkest thou that riches will vanquish faith, station over 
come love? Thinkest thou that the gold of a crown is half so dear as the 
flower-wreath of poesy? Nay, Mohammed; the one lies cold and heavy, 
aud pains the brow it teigns to adorn; but the other, dropping rich edours 
and refreshing dews, gives loveliness to the uulovely, and lile tothe dead. 
Thine | was or ere the prince had deigned to cast bis eyes upon my humble 
house; thine am I stili; and though every prince of wide [ran wooed me 
for his bride, yet in thine arms, with loneliness and poverty, would I rather 
dwell—yea, and find there more bliss than wereI the coronetted queen of 
the worlu. And now stay with me for ever. Leaye me no more. Our 
days of mourning and separation are at an end ; from henceforth let delight 
alone wave his radiant wings over us. See, | have bound thee in the net 
of my tresses; my two arms are chains for thy freedom. Thou canst not es- 
cape , thou art mine—mine own forever.’ 

Mohammed was silent, and his looks fell to the ground. 

‘Ah! thou art mute as the young bird when its mother hath sped to t 
nest. [sit the silence of joy, Mohammed ? ’ 

The youth pointed to the east, which was gradually darkening beneath 
the footsteps of the night. 

‘ Yet once again,’ he whispered ina low voice, as if he feared the sound 
he himself made; ‘yet one more night of watching, and then indeed am I 
thine forever! But now I may notstay. A claim more mighty than even 
that of love summons me away ' 

‘ Nay, thou artjesting, boy. Ah! dear love, jest notsolike unwelcome 
reality! Thou surely canst notleave me when I thus kneeling do beseech 
thee to stay? What! wilt thou humble me sofar! Wilt thou make my 
wonian’s love a shame and a reproachtu me? Far from thy noble heart 
be sucha slight of coldness! Thou wouldst not pay back devotion with res 
pulse, caresses with forbidding? Mohammed! beloved! thu art silent — 
Oh! speak to me, and tell me that my jealous heart foreboded falsely ; tell 
me that thou art still the warm, the true, the faithful! See, 1 kneel to thee; 
I kiss thy hand humbly asa slave. Canst thou leave me thus?’ 

‘1 must work according to virtue,’ gasped the boy, shading his face to 
shut out the sight of that young and beautiful thing lying there like some 
fair flower cut down in its morning life, pale and broken, and weeping as 
she lay. 

‘ Thou callest it virtue!’ cried Shakhi Nebat, starting ap and —— 
away the tears with her hand, her lips quivering, and ber brow crimsones 
with sudden anger. ‘ Words change their meanivg marvellously! That 
which is thy present virtue was but late the very abhorrence of thy soul.— 
Nay, give not thy lips the labour of speech! Iknow what thou wouldst 
say, aud | know its worth. Farewell! thon art free to depart! Oh! mad, 
mad that I was to, trust to the faith ofman! Leave me, Hafiz; thine eyes 
are like false diamonds—they shine, but not with truth. Leave me to the 
coldness of disappointment. Ah! the fire of shame will soon warm my fro- 
zen heart wiih so intense a glow, tbat I shall pray for any wintry torment 
rather than this!’ 

The sky was daskening—the hour was pussing. 

‘Shakhi Nebat! thon whose words were wontto be as soft as the west 
wind when it stirs the blossoms of the atimucta, and whose eyes were ever 
tender as the eyes of a babe when its young mother sings it to rest, now art 
tnou unjust, severe, and cold. Dost thou dream! would willingly cause 
thee pain? Dost thou dream that I would flee trom thy dear embrace to 
the loneliness of my night’s watch, and flee with my heart’s will? Thou 
canst not so believe! Thou art but testing my patience! Sweet! fairer 
than the fair apsaras when they welcome the blest to the bowers of bliss! 
I will forgive thee, for who could chide? ‘Tomorrow shall see as one in 
life as we are now in heart. Farewell!’ 

‘For ever !’ said the maiden, proudly. ‘He who could think of aught 
but his beloved, merits not the heart of any.’ 

The night was fast closing—Hafiz still lingered. 

‘Still inexorable, my beautiful 7 I cannot stay to kiss thee into smiles ; 
yet, ob! give me thy musk-scented hand, and let me press its glowing fin- 
gers to my lips. My life! wilt thou part thas? Canst thou part thus ”’ 

Silently the girl pushed aside the large curtain which hung before the 
door of the next chamber, and silently she entered ; she did not ever cast 
one glance upon the poet as he stood there—his very silence eluquence.— 
She passed, and then be held forth his arms, and called her by every love- 
taught name, he knelt on the marble floor, and pressed his fevered forehead 
to its coolness, he besought her for one glance, one moment's speech ; all 
was mute. And the night darkened. 

‘This were worse than folly!’ said Mohammed, aloud ; and he hastily rush 
ed from the chamber, and sped his way to Pirisebz. The still air heard his 
sighs, the quiet moon beheld his tears; alone with nature he gave vent to 
his grief, and sobbed in the violence of his passion like a child forbid.— 
But this proved not weakness. The bravest heart hath ofitimes shed the 
bitterest tear. It is not with the iron-souled alone that nobleness doth 
dweli. The pearl is more precious than the pebble, but the one can be de 
stroyed by a grasp that could not have moved the other from its bed; the 


one can be swept away—the other is unimpreseible, save by the sharp steel 
of the workman. Yet which is highest prized, and which do all men covet 

The tempting wiles of the maids of Pirisebz this night stirred not the 
heart of Hafiz, His thoughts were too high for their love to obliterate, and 
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his cares too stern for all the delight of their beauties to lessen ; and even 
his darling maid might tarn from him cold and angry; the heavenly door 
of love might for the moment be barred against him, yet he could not pine 
in hopeless sadness when the radiant star of poetry shone over him—when 
the glorious hope of an imperishable fame fleeted dazzling on his pati: !— 
Though love be the poet’s sun, which, shining in the heaven of life, sheds 
warmth and lustre on all its beams enco:mpass, yet is fame and sympathy 
in the universal heart of man the very breath and air of that poet’s life, 
without which the sun himself would gloom dimly through dark clouds.— 
And still there remained to Uafiz the hope of renown, the inward con- 
sciousness of wei] doing, the anticipation of success ; and these, like those 
gentle spirits watching over us in our dreams, bronght shapes of marvel- 
lous beauty. 

And the music, and the dance, and tae song, and the honeyed words of 
flattering speech, and the gently touch of flattering caress still went on ; 
but Hatiz heeded not, booed not. His thoughts with his heart, were far 
away, tangled in the flashing wheels of the rushing spheres, which led him 
captive whither they ‘onl 

And again the morning aawned, and again the youthful maids fled from 
the groves, and left the icebound lyeart free for meditations. Hafiz sighed 
as they departed, with the full, relieved inspiration of one from whose 
breast a heavy weight had been removed ; for their charms, which delight- 
ed not, burdened ; and the glowing web of their graces, which entangled 
not his spirit, hang about him pall-like. 

Who is he that comes down yon dusky glade, with his slow steps sup- 

rted by the long staff his withered hand tremblingly bears, his white 
ocks flowing in the wind, his calm grey eyes thoughtfully bent on the ver- 
dant earth—his whole air breathing the majestic repose of a virtuous old 
age? A thrill of quivering ecstacy shot through the poet's frame, he 
scarcely knew wheretore, and involuntaily he rose from his place to pros- 
trate himself at the fect of the ancient sage; and, taking the hem of his 
robe, pressed it to his forehead and his lips with the deepest humility. His 
heart told him that his joy and veneration were not ill-bestowed, for that 
his rewarder stood before hes. The legend ran, that he who should give unto 
the successful aspirant the boon after which he had endeavoured, was not 
one lovely of exterior, nor one whom the fancy would bave pictured as the 
dispenser of poetry ; but that old, decrepid, withered, he wou!d come as if 
bearing in his own person his most earaest exhortation to work in the day 
time, for that soon the evening would steal away her roses, and soon the 
night would bury all in her grave of darkness. 

‘Brave youth!’ said the old man kindly, ‘well hast thou withstood the 
trial, and great shall be thy reward. Thoa hast placed manliness and virtue 
before sloth and luxury ; thou hast girded thee with the poet’s starry band of 
high hopes and pure aspirations, rather than with the silken cord of effemi- 
nate love ; thou hast passed through the valley of enchantments with thy 
senses closed from even the loveliest, rarest beauties therein ; thou hast 
passed through, aud now, at the end of thy vilgrimage, thou shalt have thy 
meed. The greatest foes to poesy, as to all gvod, have been placed in 
witching shapes before thee ke Aly pleasure, unworthiness, fairly-painted, 
tricked out with false gems, and flimsy, many-coloored robes, these are the 
knawing worms that spoil the bud of virtue, and make its tender leaves all 
sere and its young lieart corrupt. Thou hast been tempted with them all 
The seductions to sleep iu the drea n-laden flowers, and waves, aad odours, 
were the shapes of idleness ; the glowing girls of the groves, with their 
warm looks and tender caresses, were the kandmaids of the enchantress, 
Pleasure ; thy love’s foud arms that would have stayed thee from thy noble 
course, beck ned thee to thy shame and disgrace. But thou didst conquer 
all, and, obeying thy soul's pure mandates, wert heedless of all others.— 
Now, O Mohammed, take this cup, and drink from there the rich draught 
of inspiration. None but the brave and noble are worthy to taste such 
waters—and that art thou! Drink, youth of the honeyed voice, and Jo! 
thy tongue shall be loosed from its silence, and shall pour forth its burning 
words tll they ech» and re-echo to the utmost coufines of the earth ; anc 
nations yet unknown, and ages yet unborn, shall hear thy specch, and shall 
hail thee star of the land which gave thee birth, sun of the generation which 
welcomed thee to life. All hail! Hafiz, the poet of Iran! With this do I 
bless thee— with this do Iconsecrate thee !” 

Then Mohammed, kneeling low, received from the hand of the old man 
a goblet of burnished guid set round with countless gems, one of which 
would have thrice paid a king’s ransom. He raised the chalice to his lips. 
Oh! Jey beyond all that the human tongue can tell! Oh! ecstasy beyend 
all the veart can fathom! What living fire ran through every vein! What 
spirit’s harmony filied the air! What glorious light flooded earth aud sky 
with its dazzling radiance! And oh! what heavenly form stood there? It 
is no longer the feeble old man, shrouded in his dark green mantle, his sil- 
ver hairs telling of youth long passed, of death nigh at hand; but it is a glo. 
rious beiog, with lustrous eyes flashing rays like the sun in the summer sky, 
filled with an unutterable eloquence, beaming from under the gently-arched 
brows with a mild, though wondrously beautiful light; his radiant breast 
on which ghitt red the celestial gem, bbrigulita; his rose-like crown, where 
strings ofjow ele, each as earth never hid in the mines of her treasure house, 
were interlaced in complex twines, like varied rays of light woven from the 
rainbow's arched woot; his yellow robe glistening like gold; his look of 
mingled love and mujesty—all proclaimed the Day-god Vishnu, Khize, the 
beautiful-haired. 


‘Yet this was not the first nor sole time when the gods themselves have 
ministered unto men- when the 


) reward of virtue has come direct from hea- 
ven. And Wafiz dreak and was refreshed—he drank and was perfected. 
And he went from the Groves of Pirisebz the hero of his age; the hero des- 
tined to live ia the hearts of many ages—Hafiz the poet. - 

Could Sbakhi Nebat still frown? Ab! all in vain did she strive to robe 
her lovely face in wrath, and frame her tender lips for harsh reproach ; one 
word from the blessed of Khize was potent enough to destroy all her bul- 
warks aud barriers of woman's anger. And Hafiz gained through self-sub- 
ry honour, immoriality and bliss; but had he yielded to temptation, he 

been an abject, outcast aud reviled. And though all men attain not his 
reward, yet is there a boon for each who will follow in his track, and to 
every one who merits comes the meed 
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SHOOTING STARS AND AEROLITES. 
From Humboldt’s new work. 
The Baron Alexander Von Hum boldt, 


travels in America, has employe 
title of Cosmos [the World], a g 


‘ so distinguished by his scientific 
d his Ao in writing, under the 
) enera ysical history of the universe ; an 
of this work two parts of ‘an English’ translation haere appeared * ‘the 
means of composing an entire view of nature do not exist: science has not 
as yet mae the requisite advances. Much, however, has beeu ascertained 
by the wit of busy man, aod the effect of a survey of this so far imperfect 
kind may be likened, Von Humboldt thinks, to that of a landscape viewed 
from a mountain, where a stranger will praise what he sees although large 
tracts of the couatry lie hidden in mist; there being a certain mysterious 
charm even in the coucealment. The Baron does nov hide from himself 
the difficulty of his mighty task, but he nevertheless enters upon it with 
hopefuiness. His general plan may be presumed from one sentence: ‘ We 
begin,’ he says, ‘with the depths of space, and the region of the farthest 
nebulw; we descend step by step through the stratum of stars to which 
our solar system beloags, aud at length set foot on the air-and-sea-surround- 
ed spheroid we inhabit, discussing its form, its temperature, and its mag- 
netical tension, ti!l we reach the Lire, that, under the stimulus of light, is 
evolved upon the surface.’ oer 

In the parts already published, we find the first steps only, but they are 
the grandest. The masses suspended in space, from astral systems and 
nebule down to our solar system, are vividly though briefly described. 
The hypothesis of the furmation of spheres from nebulous matter is touched 
upon. Comets, aerolites, the zodiacal light, are accurately described. The 
author'thea descends to the terrestrial sphere, and discusses its various pby- 
sical phenom na—the internal temperature, magnetism, and volcanic for- 
ces—on all of which subjects we find the latest and amplest intelligence. 
Perhags the manner is less exact than the British scientific mind demands : 
it is, nevertheless, a striking picture of nature as far as it goes. 

The subject of shooting-stars is almost a new one. [t bad attracted lit. 
Ue attention till a few years ago, when it was at length observed that the 
chief displays of this phenomenon take place on particular nights of the 
pon ihey are now counected with fire-balls and meteoric stones or aero- 
ites, and a curious theory pends with regard to these associated phenome- 
na. They are ‘regarded as small masses moving with planetary velocity 
im Conic sections rovud the sun, in harmony with the laws of aniversal 
ce e W hen these masses,’ says Von Humboldt, ‘encounter the 
of pa yd reir course, und, attracted by it, become luminous on the verge 
queer or tae deat they frequently let tall stony fragments, heated in a 
— - ess degree, and covered on their surface with a black aud shin 

gcrust.’ 7 he appearauces are beheld on a much grander scale in eleya- 
ted tr ipical climes, where the aky excels in clearuess. 

According to our author, : 


ander and a ‘the connexion of meteoric stones with the 
er aud more brilliant phenomena of fire-balls—that s ones actually 
ll from these fir e-balls, 


been shown Brae Dap penetrate ten or fifteen feet int the ground— 
ag rs ™ - ong many other instances of the kind, by the well- 
oath : f aero ites at Barbotan, in the department Dea Landes, on the 
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ticut, on the 14th of December, 1807, and at Juvenas, in the departmentof 
Ardeche, on the 15th of June, 1821. Other phenomena connected with the 
fall of aerolites are those where the masses have descended, shaken, as it 
were, from the bosom of a small dark cloud, which had formed suddenly 
in the midst of a clear sky, accompanied wiih a noise that has been com- 
pared to the report of a single piece of artillery. Whole districts of coun- 
try have occasionally been covered with thousands of fragments of stones, 
ot very dissimilar magnitudes, but like constitation, which had been rained 
down from a progressive cloud of the kind described. In rarer instances, 
as in that which occurred at Kleinwenden, not far from Mublhausen, on the 
16th of September, 1843, large aerolites have fallen amidst a noise like 
thunder, when the sky was clear, and without the formation of any cloud. 
The close affinity between fire-balls and shooting stars is also shown by the 
fact of instances having occurred of the former throwing down stones, 
thongh they had scarcely the diameter of the balls that are projected from 
our fireworks called Roman candles. This appeared notably at Angers on 
the 9th ot June, 1822.’ 

We have still but an imperfect conception of the physical and chemical 
processes concerned in these phenomena ; but their uniformity shows geu- 
eral causes operating in reference to them. ‘ If meteoric stones revolve 
consolidated into dense masses (less dense, however, than the mean densi- 
ty of the earth), then must they form very insignificant nuclei to tie fire- 
balls, surrounded by inflammable vapours or gases, from the iuterior of 
which they shoot, and which, judging from their height and appareut diam- 
eters, must have actual diameters of from 500 to 2600 feet. The largest 
meteoric masses of which we have information, those, to wit, of Bahia and 
Otampa in Chaco, which Rubi de Celis has described, are from 7 to 7 1-12 
feetinlength. The meteoric stone of Aegos Potamos, so celebrated through 
| the whole of antiquity, aud which 1s even mentioned in the Marble.chroni- 
cle of Paris, is described as having been of the magnitude of two millstones, 
| and of the weight of a wagon-load. Despite the vain attempts of the Afri- 
ean traveller Browne, I have not yet abandoned the hope that this great 
Thracian meteoric stone, which must be so difficult of destruction, though 
it fell more than 2300 years ago, will again be discovered by one or other 
of the numerous Europeans who now perambulate the East in safety. The 
enormous aerolite which fell in the beginning of the tenth century in the 
river at Narni, projected a whole ell above the surface of the water, as we 
are assured by a document lately discovered by Pertz. Itis to be observed, 
however, that none of these aerolites, whether of ancient or modern times, 
can be regarded as more than principal fragments of the mass which was 
scattered by the explosion of the fire-ball or murky cloud whence they 
descended. 

‘When we duly consider the mathematically-determined enormous velu- 
cities with which meteoric stones fall from the outer confines of our atmos- 
phere to the earth, or with which, as fire-balls, they speed for long distan- 
ces through even the denser fields of air, it seems to me more than improba- 
ble that the metalliferous mass, with its internally-disseminated and very 
perfect crystals of olivine, labrador, and pyroxene, could have run together 
in so short an interval into a solid nucleus from any state of gas or vapour. 
The mass that falls, besides, even in cases where the chemical constitution 
varies, has always the particular characters of a fragment: itis commonly of 
a prismatoidal or irregular pyramidal form, with somewhat arched surtaces 
and rounded edges. But whence this figure, first observed by Schreibers, 
of a mass detached from a rotating planetary body?’ The ingenious Chladni 
was the first (1794) to recognise ‘the connexion between fire-balls and the 
stoues that fall from the atmosphere, as well as the correspondence between 
the motions of these bodies and those of the planetary masses at large. A 
brilliant confirmation of this view of the cosmic origin of such phenomena 
has been supplied by Denison Olmsted, of New Haven, Connecticut, in bis 
observations on the showers of shooting stars and fire-balls, which made their 
appearance in the night from the 12th to the 13th of November, 1833. On 
this occasion, all these bodies proceeded from the same quarter of the heav- 
ens—from a point, namely, near the star y Leonis, from which they did not 
deviate, although the star, in the course of the lengthened observation, chang- 
ed both its apparent elevation and its azimuth. Such an independence of 
the rotation of the earth proclaimed that the luminous bodies came from 
without—from outer space into our atmosphere. According to Encke’s cal- 
culations of the entire series of observations that were made in the United 
States of North America, between the parallels of 35° and 42°, the whole 
of the shooting stars came from the point in space towards which the earth 
was moving at the same epoch In the subsequent American observations 
on the shooting stars of November, 1834 and 1837, and the Bremen ones of 
1838, the general parallelism of their courses, and the direction of the me- 
teors from the constellation Leo. were perceived. As in the November pe- 
riodical recurrence of shooting stars, a more decided parallel aud particular 
direction has been noted than in the case of those that appear sporadically 
at other seasons, so in the August phenomenon it has also been believed that 
the bodies came for the major part from a point between Perseus and Tan- 
rus, the point towards which the earth is tendiug about the middle of the 
month of August. This was particularly remarked in the summer of 1839 
This peculiarity in the phenomenon of falling stars, the direction of retro- 
grade orbits in the months of November and August, is especially worthy of 
being either better confirmed or refuted by the most careful observations 
upon tuture occasions. 

‘ The altitudes at which shooting stars make their appearance, by which 
must be understood the periods between their becoming visible and their 
ceasing to be so, are extremely various ; in a general way they may be sta- 
ted as varying between four and thirty-five geographical miles. * * The 
relative velocity of the motion is from four and a quarter to nine miles per 
second. It is therefore equal to that of the planets. Such a velocity of 
movement, as weil as the observed course of shooting stars and fire-balls, 
in a direction the opposite of that of the earth, has been used as a principal 
element in combating that view of the origin of aerolites, in which they 
were presumed to be projected from sti!l active volcanoes in the moon. 

‘Itis highly probable,’ continues the Baron, ‘that a great portion of these 
coemic bodies pass undestroyed in the vicinity of our atmosphere, and on- 
ly suffer a certain deflection in the eccentricity of their orbits by the attrac- 
tion of the earth. We may conceive that the same bodies only become vi- 
sible to us again after the lapse of several years, and when they have made 
many revolutions round their orbit. 

‘ Shooting stars fall either singly and rarely, and at all seasons indifferently 
—or in crowds of many thousands (Arabian writers compare them to 
swarms of locusts), in which case they are periodical, and move in streams 
generally parallel in direction. Among the periodic showers, the most re- 
markable are those that occur from the 12th to the 14th of November, and 
on the 10th of August; the “fiery tears” which then descend are noticed in 
an ancient English church calendar, and are traditionally indicated as a re- 
curring meteorological incident. Independently of this, however, precisely 
in the night from the 12th to the [3th of November 1823, according to Klo- 
dan, there was seen at Potsdam, and in 1832, over the whole of Europe from 
Portsmouth to Orenburg on the river Ural, and even in the southern hemis- 
phere, in the Isle of France, a great mixture of shooting stars and fire-balls 
of the most different magnitudes ; but it appears to have been more espe- 
cially the enormous fall of shooting stars which Olmsted and Palmer obser- 
ved in North America between the 12th and 13th of November, 1833— 
when they appeared in one place as thick as flakes of snow, and 240,000 at 
least were calculated to have fallen in the course of nine hours—that led 
to the idea of the periodic nature of the phenomenon of great flights of 
shooting stars being connected with particulardays. Palmer of New Haven 
recollected the fall of meteors in 1799, which klicott and I first described, 
and from which, by the juxtaposition of observations which I had given, 
it was discovered that the phenomenon had occurred simultaneously over 
the New Continent from the equator to New Herrnhut, in Greenland (N. 
lat. 64 degrrees fourteen minutes), betwixt 42 degrees and 82 degrees of 
longitude. The identity in point of time was perceived with amazement. 
The stream, which was seen over the whole vault of heaven between the 
12th and 13th of November, 1833, from Jamaica to Boston (N. lat. 40 de- 
grees, 21 minutes), recurred in 1834, iu the night between the 13th and 14th 
of November, in the United States of North America, but something less 
in intensity. In Earope, its periodicity since this epoch has been confirmed 
with great regularity. 

‘A second even as regularly recurring shower of shooting stars as the 
November phenomenon, is the one of the month of August—the feast of 
St. Lawrence phenomenon—between the 9th and 14th of the month.— 
Muschenbroeck had ilready called attention, in the middle of the preceding 
century, to the frequency of meteors in the month of August ; but their pe- 
riodic and certain return about the time of the feast of St. Lawrence was 
pointed out by Quetelet, Olbers, and Benzeuberg. In the course of time 
other periodical-recurring showers of shooting stars will very certainly be 
discovered—perhaps from the 22nd to the 25th of April; from the 6th to 
tne 12th of Decensber ; and, in consequence of the actual fall of aerodites 
described by Capocci, from the 27th to the 29th of November, or about 
the 17th of July. 

‘However independent all the phenomena of falling stars may have been 
of polar elevation, temperature of the air, and other climatic relations, there 
is still one, although perhaps only accidental, accompanying phenomenon 
which mast not be passed by unnoticed. The Northern Lights showed them- 
selves of great intensity during the most brilliant of all these vatural inci- 
dents ; that, namely, which Olmsted has described (Nov. 12—13, 1833).— 
The same thing was also observed in Bremen in 1838, where, however, 
the periodic fall of meteors was less remarkable than at Richmond in 
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remarkable observation of Admiral Wrangel, which he has confirmed to me 
verbally oftener than once, that during the appearance of the Northern 
Lights, on the Siberian shores of the Icy Sea, certain regions of the heav- 
ens which were not illuminated, became inflamed, and continued to glow, 
whilst a shooting star passed through them. 

‘The different meteor-streams, each of them made up of myriads of lit- 
lle planets, probably intersect the orbit of our earth in the same way as 
Biela’s comet does. Upon this view we may imagine these shoot star aste- 
roids as forming a closed ring, and pursuing their course in the same partic- 
ular orbit. The smaller telescopic planets between Mars and Jupiter, with 
the exception of Pallas, present us, in their clesely-connected orbits, with a 
similar relationship. I[t is impossible as yet to decide whether alterations in 
the epochs at which the stream becomes visible to us, whether retardations 
of the phenomenon, to which [ long ago directed attention, indicate a regu- 
lar recession or change of the nodes (the points of intersection of 
eaath’s orbit and the ring), or whether, from unequal clustering, or very dis- 
similar distances of the litle bodies from each other, the zoue is of sach con- 
siderable breadth, that the earth only passes through it in the course of 
several days. The lunar system of Saturn likewise shows us a group of 
most intimately-associated planetary bodies of amazing breadth. In this 

up, the orbit of the seventh or outermost satellite is of so considerable a 
iameter, that the earth, in her orbit round the san, would take three days 
to pass over a space of like extent. Now, if we suppose that the asteroi 
are unequally distributed in the course of one of the closed rings which we 
picture to ourselves as forming the orbits of the periodic currents, that there 
are butafew thickly congregated groups, such as would ee “the idea of 
continuous streams, we can understand wherefore such brilliant phenomena 
as those of November 1799 aud 1833, are extremely rare. The acute Ol- 
bers was inclined to announce the return of the grand spectacle, in which 
shooting stars mixed with fire-balls, should fall like a showor of snow, for 
the 12th— 14th November, 1867. 

‘The solid, heated, although not red hot, masses which are seen to fall to 
the earth from fire-balls by night, from small dark clouds by day, accompa- 
nied with loud noises, the sky being generally clear at the time, show, on 
the whole, a very obvious similarity, in point of external form, in the char- 
acter of theircrust and the chemical composition of their principal ingre- 
dients, This they have maintained through centuries, and in every region 
of the earth in which they have been collected. But so remarkable and 
early-asserted a Evermomon equality in these dense meteoric masses, is 
subject to many individual exceptions. How different are the readily-for- 
ged masses of iron of Hradschina, in the districtof Agram, or that of the banks 
of the Sisim, inthe Government uf Jeniseisk, which have become celebrated 
through Pailas, or those which [ brought with me from Mexico, all of which 
contain 96 per cent. of iron, from the aerolites of Siena, which scarcely con- 
tain two per cent. of this metal, from the earthy meteoric stone of Alais 
(Dep. du Gard), which crambles when put into water, and from those of 
Jonzac and Juvenas, which, without metallic iron, contain a mixture of 
oryctognostically home ar yy « crystalline and distinct constituents !— 
These diversitise have led to the division of the cosmical masses into two 
classes—nickeliferous meteoric iron, and fine or coarse grained meteoric 
stones. Highly characteristic is the crust, though it be but a few tenths of 
a line in thickness, often shining like pitch, and occasionally veined. So 
far as 1 know, it has only been found wauting in the meteoric stone of Chan- 
tonnay, in La Vendée, which, on the other hand—and this is equally rare— 
exhibits peres and vesicular cavities like the meteoric stone of Javenas, In 
every instance, the black crust is as sharply separated from the clear gray 
mass, as is the dark-coloured crust or varnish of the white granite blocks 
which I brought from the cataracts of the Orinoco, and which are also met 
with by the side of other cataracts in different quarters of the globe—those 
of the Nile, the Congo, &c. {tis impossible to Poe anything in the 
strongest heat of the porcelain furnace which shall be so distinet from the 
unaltered matter beneath, as is the crust of aerolites from their, general 
mass. Some indeed will have it that here and there indications of penetra- 
tion of fragments, as if by kneading, appear ; but in general, the condition 
of the mass, the absence of flattening from the full, and the not very remarka- 
ble heat of the meteoric stone, when touched immediately after its fall, in- 
dicate nothing like a state of fusion of the interior during the rapid passage 
from the limits of the atmosphere to the earth. ' 

‘The chemical elements of which meteoric masses consist, upon which 
Berzelius has thrown so much light, are the same as those which we en- 
counter scattered through the crust of the earth. They consist of eight 
metals—iron, nickel, cobalt, manganese, chrome, copper, arsenic, and tin ; 
five earths—potasli and soda, sulphur, phosphorus, and carbon ; in all, one- 
third of the entire number of simple substances at present known. Des- 

ite this similarity to the ultimate elements into which inorganic bodies are 
Sonica decomposable, the appearance of meteoric masses has still some- 
thing that is generally strange to us ; the kind of combination of the ele- 
ments is unlike all that our terrestrial mountain and rocky masses exhibit. 
The native iron, which is met with in almost the whole of them, gives them 
a peculiar, but not therefore, a lunar character ; for, in other regions of 
space, in other planetary bodies besides the moon, water may be ertirely 
wanting, and processes of oxidation may be rare.’ : 

Von Humboldt, after some further discussion of this point, says—‘ Where- 





fore should not—and here I might refer to a remarkable conversation be- 
tween Newton and Conduit st Kensington—wherefore should not the mat- 
ter belonging to a particular cluster of ceiestial bodies, to the same planetary 
system, be fur the major part the same? Why should it not be so, when 
we feel at liberty to surmise that these plancts, like al! larger and smaller 
conglobated masses which revolve about the sun, have separated from par- 
ticular and formerly much more widely-expanded sun-atmospheres, as from 
vaporous rings, and which originally held their courses round the central 
body? We are not, I believe, more authorised to regard nickel and iron, 
olivine and pyroxene (augite), which we find in meteoric stones, as exclu- 
sively terrestrial, than | should have been had I indicated the German plants 
which I found beyond the Obi as European species of the flora of northern 
Asia. If the elementary matter in a group of ‘ong bodies of various 
magnitudes be identical, why should they not also, in harmony with their 
several affinities, run into determinate combinations—in the polar circle of 
Mars, into white and brilliant snow and ice; in other smaller cosmic masses, 
into mineral species that contain crystalline, augite, olivine, and labrador ? 
Even in the region of the merely conjectural, the unbridled caprice that de- 
spises all induction must not be suffered to control opinion.” _ 

He then proceeds to advert to the ‘ extraordinary obscurations of the sun 
which have occasionally taken place, during which the stars became visible 
at mid-day (as in the three days’ darkness of the year 1547, about the time 
of the fateful battle near Muhlberg), and which are not explicable on the 
supposition ofa cloud of voleanic oien: or of a dense dry fog—were ascribed 
by Kepler at one time to a materia cometica, at another toa black cloud, the 
product of svoty exhalations from the sun’s body. The observations of 
shorter periods of darkness—of three and six hours, in the year 1090 and 
1203—Chladni and Schnurrer have explained by the passage of meteoric 
masses. Since,’ he snys, ‘ the stream of shooting stars frou the direction of 
its orbit has been regarded as forming a closed ring, the epochs of these mys- 
terious celestial phenomena have been brought into a remarkable connexion 
with the regularly-recurring showers of shooting stars. Adolph Erman has, 
with great acutevess, and after a careful analysis of all the data collected up 
to the present time, directed the attention of philosophers to the coincidence 
of the conjunction with the sun, as well of the August asteroids (7th of Feb- 
rnary) us of the November asteroids (12th of May), at the epoch which coin- 
cides with the popuwar belief in the celebrated cold days of Mamertius, Pan- 
cratius, and Servataius ’ 

He thus finely winds up :— . , , ' 

‘The presumptuous scepticism which rejects facts without caring to ex- 
amine them, is, in many respects, even more destructive than uncritical cre- 
dulity Both interfere with rigour of investigation. Although for fifteen 
hundred years, the annals of various nations have told of the fall of stones 
from the sky—although several instances of the circumstance are ed be- 
yond all. question by the unimpeachable testimony of an eye witness—al- 
though the Beetylia formed an important part of the meteor worship of the 
ancients, and the companions of Cortes saw the aerolites in Cholula, which 
had fallen upon the neighbouring pyramid—altbough caliphs and Mongolian 

rinces have had sword-blades forged trom meteoric masses that had but 
lately falleu, and men have even been killed by stones {rom heaven (a cer- 
tain monk at Crema, on the 4th of September, 1511; another monk in Mi- 
lan, 1650, and two Swedish sailors on ship-board, 1674), so remarkable a cos- 
mical phenomenon remained almost unnoticed, and, iu its intimate relation- 
ship with the rest of the planetary system, unappreciated, notil Chaldni, who 
had already gained immortal honour in physics by his discovery pl gow 
figures, directed attention to the subject. But he who is peuetrated with 
the belief of this connexion, if he be susceptible of emotivns of awe through 
natural impressions, will be filled with solemn thoughts iu the presence, not 
of the brilliant spectacles of the November and August puenomena only, but 
even onthe appearance of a solitary shooting star. Here isa sudden exhi- 
bition of move ueut in the midst of the realm of nocturnal peace. Life and 
motion occur at intervals in the quiet lustre of the firmament The track of 
the falling star, gleaming with a palely lustre, gives us # sensible representa- 
tion uf a path long miles iv leneth across the vault of heaven; the ——' 
asteroid reminds us of the existence of vuiversal space everywhere fill 
with matter. ; e 

‘When we compare the volume of the innermost satellite of Saturn, or 
that of Ceres, with the enormous volume of the Sun, all relation of great and 





the neighbourhood of London. I have also referred in another work to the 


emall vavishes from the imagination, The extinction of the stars that have 
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suddenly blazed up in several parts of the heavens, in Cassiopeia, in Cygnus, {selves of a mean suspicion that all was not right, and many of the citizens | tion is frequently visited by one of the ladies of honoar to the queen (of Sar- 
and in Ophiucus, nee us to admit the existence of dark er non-luminous | observed Rosa with much curiosity, and began to whisper all manner of | dinia), bearing the commands of her majesty, who gives her special protec- 
celestial bodies. Conglobed into minor masses, the shooting-star asteroids | things to her prejudice. Thus the retreat of industry and virtue became the | tion to the industrious girls. 


circulate about the sun, intersect the paths of the great luminous planets, 
after the manner of comets, and become ignited when they approach or ac- 
tually enter the outermost strata of our atmosphere. 

‘With all our planetary bodies, with the whole of nature beyond the lim- 
its of our atmosphere, we are only brought into relationship by means of 
light, of radiant heat, which is scarcely to be separated from liglit, and the 
mysterious force of attraction which distant masses exert upon oar earth, 
our ocean, and our atmusphere, according to the quantity of their material 

- We recognise a tutally different kind of cosmic, and most peculiarly 
material relationship, in the fall of shooting stars and meteoric stones, when 
we re them as planetory asteroids. These are no longer bodies which, 
through the mere excitement of pulses, influence us from a distance by their 
light or their heat, or which move or are moved by attraction: they are ma- 
terial bodies, which have come from the realms of space into cur atmosphere, 
and remain with our carth. Through the fall of a meteoric stone, we expe- 
rience the only ible contact of aught that does not belong to our planet. 
Accustomed to know all that is non-telluric solely through measurement, 
through calculation, through intellectual induction, we are amazed when we 
touch, weigh, and subject to analysis a mass that has belonged to the world 
beyond us. Thus does the reflecting, spiritualised excitement of the feelings 
work upon the imagination, in circumstances where vulgar sense sees notii- 
ing but dying sparks in the clear vault of heaven, and in the black stone that 
from the crackling cloud the crade product of some wild force of na- 
ture.’ 

Judging of Cosmos from the two parts which we have read, we earnestly 
recommend it to public attention. From its popular construction and style, 
we should suppose it a highly eligible bs vy for mechanics’ and parish 

—»——— 


libraries. 
A MELANCHOLY HISTORY. 
By Peter Schlemihl, the Shadowless Man. 


There was once a native of Yemen, 
Who spent his youth among ships and seamen, 
But finding the maritime life, on a few 
Rather ugly occasions, not much te his mind, 
He cut’it, but suffered his pigtail Queue 
To hang, uncut, at his neck behind. 
He had a regard for that Queue ! 


But come !—I’ll shorten the big tale 
I fancy you fancy I'll tell of his pigtail ! 
He wore the Queue, and was proud of it too, 
But still he longed, and yearned, and pined 
To see it in front; therefore the Queue 
Would hang at his poll behind— 
It would have its own way, this Queue! 


ad 

*’Tis abit ofa Whig, I find,’ thought he; 
And so he exclaimed, one day, with haughty 
Demeanour and tone, ‘ You democrat, you! 

Did any one ever ?—I’ll have you fined— 
Flogged—shot—shaved off.’—But it wouldn’t do— 

The Queue still dangled behind. 

What a queer—what a queue-rious Queue! 


So, long he sat and wondered, 
And longer still he lay flat and pondered— 
Then sprang to his legs—‘ Ha! ha!—I knew 
I had it!’ he cried. ‘ That’s well opined !’ 
And he wheeled to the right—but, alas! the Queue 
Hung never-the-less behind. 
What a very irrational Queue ! 


‘ There are ouly the wrong and the right way,’ 
Quoth he, ‘I have heard; on however that might weigh 
With Aristotelians, I'll try the two!’ i 
So he wheeled to the left—but still couldn’t blind 
Himself to the mournful fact that the Queue 
Persisted in hanging behind. 
And a Whig hangs behind like a Queue ! 


Then he went to the King, and said, ‘ 0, King, 
I’ve something to tell you of highly provoking! 
I wear a Queue, and am proud of it too ; 
Tis as famous a sample of pigtail-kind 
As you ever surveyed; but it hangs perdue, 
And I want it before, and not behind, 
Quite out of my view !” 


‘Humph!’ muttered the King; ‘ Very proper!” 
Then beckoned to some one who held a huge chopper, 
And said, * Cut chat off!’ In atrice the head flew 
To the foot of the room, like a bladder of wind. 
‘Well done!’ cried the King ; ‘ but I meant the Queue, 
And not the pumpkin it hung from behind! 
You rascal, thet wasn't your Cue!’ 


The head is yet shown on a platter, 
The Monarch affecting to laugh at the matter. 
But the Queue remains a bewildering bore 
To persons of Aristotelian mind, 
For it hangs behind, the same as before, 
But not before, the same as behind, 
This must paradoxical Queue! 
ogteentiinaen 


Earcy Assoctatrions.-—it is said that at that period of his life when the 
consequences of his infatuated conduct had fully developed themselves in 
unforeseen reverses, Napoleon, driven to the necessity of defending himself 
within his own kingdom, with the shattered remnant of his army, had taken 
up a position at Brienne, the very spot where he had received the rudiments 
ot his early education, when, unexpectedly, and while he was anxicnsly em- 
ployed in a practical application of those military principles which first ex- 
ercised the energies of his young mind in the college of Brienne, his atten- 
tion was arrested by the sound of the church clock. The pomp of his im- 
perial court, and even the glories of Marengo and of Austerlitz, faded for a 
moment from his regard, and almost from his recollection. Fixed for a while 
to the spot on which he stood, in motionless attention to the well-known 
sound, he at length gave utterance to his feelings, and condemned the tenor 
of all his subsequent life, by confessing that the hours then brought back to 
his recollection were happier than any he had experienced throughout the 
whole course of his tempestuous career.— Kidd. 


Ipte Wisnes.—He that waits for an opportunity todo much at once, may 
breathe out his life in idle wishes; and regret, in the last hour, his useless 
intentions and barren zeal. 


—_—_———_—_ 


THE REMARKABLE STORY OF ROSA GOVONA. 


_ A littlebefore the middle of last century, there resided at Mondovi, a city 
In Italy, a young girl called Rosa Govona. Left an orphan atan early age, 
she had no other YS ene means of earning a livelihood than the use of her 
needle, in which she showed great skill, combined with the most remarka- 
ble industry. Being of s reflecting mind she took no delight in those plea- 
sures and frivolous amusements which too often engage the female heart — 
Confiding in the resources of an active and benevolent nature, she wished 
for no companions save those of misfortune, and for no recompense save the 
blessing of Heaven, 


Whilst Rosa was taus living and labouring by herself, she happeued to 


meet with a young girl who had lost both her parents, and who had no 
means of supporting herself in an honest manner. No sooner did the good 
Rosa become acquainted with the sad story of the distressed girl, than she 
generously stretched forth her hand to help her. ‘Come and live with me,’ 
she said ; ‘you shall share my bed, and drink out of my cup, and, above all 


object of the most malignaut calumnies, and the good Rosa saw herself the 
subject of impertinent inquiries, of ramours the most vexatious, of suspi- 
cions the most unjust. But the wise and courageous girl, fally assured in 
the purity of her actions aud intentions, opposed perseveraace to indiscre- 
tion, and sevse to calumny. The truth could not remain long doubtful— 
Rosa soon gained the applause of the virtuous and the commune gran‘ed 
her a larger house, in the plane of Carasone, as the number of her compan- 
ions increased daily. This augmented the jealousy of her enemies, who 
had been hitherto unsuccessful in their endeavours to injure her character ; 

but these new obstacles served only to redouble the ardour of Rosa, and to 
raise her courage. There were now about seventy young women in the 
house, all of ee worked in common with herself to procure an honest 
livelihood. As the house they inhabited was scarcely large enough to ac- 
commodate the number of workwomen, she solicited the commune to 

graut her another still larger habitativn. The municipal body, to show 
their sense of her exertions in the cause of virtue, voluntarily made her a 
gift of a very large and commodious dwelliug in the valley of Brao ; here 
she established a work-shop for the manufacture of woollen articles. 

The excellent Rosa, who was now about 39 years of age, had at this pe 

ried, by her indomitable perseverance, triumphed over all obstacles ; and 

by her exertions in extending the association, aud her wisdom in superin- 

tending the affairs of the community, created an asylum for poor and indigent 
females. The more she considered the utility of her iustitution, the greater 
became her desire to extend the benefits which such an asylum presented. 

‘How many poor and destitute beings,’ thought she, ‘must there be ina large 
and populous city, who are deprived of all means of procuring an honest 
livelihood,’ Filled with this idea, and relying entirely on the sanctity of 
her mission, she proceeded to Turin in the year 1755. Arrived in the cap- 

ital of Sardinia, she asked the use of a building suitable for the carrying out 
of her intentions, and obtained from the priests of the Oratory of St. Philip 
several capacious rooms. Some chairs, tables, and different articles of fur 

niture, were also provided for her use by the good priests. She received 

the little they gave her with the greatest delight; and thus established, 
with some of her companions, in the capital city of the kingdom, she reso- 
lutely set about prosecuting the objects of her mission. 

The novelty of the idea soon engaged the attention of the citizens: they 
saw, and, what is more astonishing still, they applauded her design; and 
her shop, or rather factory, soon became the talk of the whole city At this 
period, Charles Emanuel the Third, having established on a firm footing the 
independence of his people, gave himself up entirely to the paternal adminis- 
tration of the couutry. Asa protector of labour, he accorded to the pious 
Rosa some houses which had formerly belonged to a religious establishment. 
Rosa installed herself bere, increased the number of her companions, and 
greatly extended the branches of labour to which they applied themselves 

Two years after this, by order of the same prince, the manutactures carried 
ou by Rosa were properly organised, and registered by the magistrates of 
commerce; and regulations were drawn up for the government of the insti- 
tution, which now received the name of Rosines (trom that of the toundress). 
and above the principal entrance was inscribed the following words, address- 
ed by Rosa to her first companions—‘ You shall live honestly by the work 
of yeur hands.’ 

The prosperous condition of her institution filled the heart of the pious 
foundress with joy, but she could not divest herself of a desire to extend its 
blessings still furtber. She had left an establishment at Mondovi, and she 
wished now to form similar ones at other populous places. With this eud 
in view, she visited several provinces of the kingdom, called around her all 
the young women who were desirous of finding a decent means ot subsis- 
tence, and founded asylums at Novare, Fossano, Savigliano, Saluces, Chieri, 
and St. Damiano d’ Asti, all of them towns of considerable note and popula- 
tion. These were provided with the necessary materials for work, and every 
other want was generously supplied by the excellent Rosa. } 

She lived twenty-two years after quitting her native city, during all of 
which period she was engaged in work, labouring unceasingly for the estab- 
lishment of her eight institutions, and providing asylums for the sustenance 
both of the bodies and souls of the unfortunate of her sex. On the 28th of 
February, 1776, this excellent woman expired, in the midst of her sorrowing 
pupils, being quite worn out, not with age, but with fatigues. Her memory 
was held in the greatest veneration, as well by those, many of whom she had 
rescued from misery and idleness, if not from the depths of sin and shame, 
and rendered good and useful members of society, as by all classes of the 
Sardinian subjects who had experienced the benefits arising from her ex- 


her wisdom and virtue, a mouument in the hearts of all well-disposed and 
charitable persons. 

In the establishments of Rosines are received all indigent young girls, of 
from thirteen to twenty years of age, who have no means of subsistence, but 
who are qualified for manual labour. ‘ You shall live honestly by the work 
of your hands’—such is the fundamental rule and the base of the establish- 
ments of Rosines, which rule is never perverted. All the means of subsis- 
tence are derived from the labour of the young girls; and the resources for 
the support of the aged and infirm members are procured from the work of 
their more youthful companions. The establishment at Turin is a centre of 
manufactures, and so are the other affiliated houses, all of which flourish at 
the present time, with the exception of that at Novara, which was closed 
when that city became part of the kingdom of Italy, and which has never 
been re-opened since. To avoid al! interference with the manufacturers 
elsewhere, Rosa ordained that all connected with the different establishments 
should be at the charge of each, and that all should correspond with the prin 
cipal institution at Turin, which should exercise a surveillance over the 
others, and be considered as the centre of their operations. 

The aris and manufactures carried on by the Rosines are as varied as the 
taste of woman can make them. After receiving the raw material, the 
whole operaricns from first to last are carried on by them. Take for exam- 
ple, all silken articles. The cocoons of the silk-worm are purchased at the 
proper season; these are divided by the hands of the Rosines, and the silk 
is then spun, and undergoes every other preparation necessary, before it is 
delivered into the hands of the weavers. The most beautiful stuffs, gros de 
Naples, levantines, satins, &c., are thus fabricated, and more particularly 
ribbous, for the manufacture of which there are more than twenty looms. 
These ribbons are of excellent quality, and really beautiful. Those silken 
stuffs, the fabrication of which requires a frequent change of machine, are 
never made by the Rosines, as in other manutfactories, because in that case, 
and in every change of fashion, they would be obliged to introduce people 
from without into the house. But all that is really convenient and useful, 
may be found in their warehouses at almost any time. Linen is also fabri- 
cated in these institutions, particularly table-cloths; but this species of work 
is very laborious to young women, and consequently there are not many 
employed in it. A large number are likewise occupied in the manufactnre 
of cotton articles: the raw material being purchased by the Rosines, it is than 
transformed into all kinds of goods. The woollen factory is at Chieri, be- 
cause at Turin it would interfere greatly with the silk trade. This establish- 
ment is complete in all its arrangements, the wool being here scoured, card- 
ed, span, and woven, entirely by the Rosines, who fabricate cloths of every 
quality from it. 

As inay be supposed, there are many indastrious Rosines employed in the 
article of embroidery. In fact, in this particular branck the Rosines have 
acquired as much perfection as can possibly be obtained by the industry of 
women. A new species of manufacture has lately been introduced into the 
establishments, namely, that of gold thread for the fabrication of lace: this 
is a must beautiful article, and particularly adapted for church ornaments. 
All the habiliments of the clergy are made in these institutions. 

Our readers will no doubt be curious to know by what means the young 
women contrive to dispose of their various goods, in order to cover the out- 
lay, and to gain a profit on the raw material. This is managed in the fol- 
lowing simple manner:—Each establishment acts, as we have said, as a 
great commercial depot ; and each of them has a magazine or shop attached 
to it, in which the handiwork of the Rosines is sold by persons in the ein- 
ployment of the institution. 

All the cloths necessary for the army ure purchased by the government 
from the warehouses of the Rosines. They not ouly fabricate the cloth itself, 
but also every other article of oruamentaal attire, and skilful tailors are em- 
played by them to ent out the different coat ms which are then perfect- 
ed by the soldiers. Besides this, the inhabitants of Turin, and even the 
tradesmen themselves, are glad to make their purchases at the institution, 
hecause they are sure to get everything good and cheap. 





agg live honestly 7 work of your hands.”” When she had thus 
made a commencement, others joined her, and she « crecate 
her a society of young girls, all equally ‘poor, aud, by the meat clones 
application procured the necessaries of life for them all. 
But the little house in which the young girls dwelt soon attracted the at- 
tention of all the dissolute young men of the place, who were forever poche ~ 
ing after adventures of some kind or other. They began by Soutnn 
them whenever they left the house ; but the young women silently repuls. 
ed all their impertinences, and even forced them, after some time tm blush 
at their conduct. The house incifrred also the displeasure of those old peo- 
le, who, considering all innovations (whether of a beneficial charac 


hich governed the actions of their ancestors 





( ster or 
nt) as dangerous, wish forever to abide by the old forms and regulations 
They could not divest them. 


In this manner then, the institutions are never in want of employment, 
and a considerable profit is generally left after deducting all the expenses of 
the different establishments. That at Turin alone brings in a sum of L3,- 
333, 6s 8d. per annum ; it contains three hundred females, amongst whom 
there are about fifty aged or infirm inmates, who in eonsequence are charge- 
able to the community. ‘I visited this remarkable institution,’ says Signior 
Sacchi, ‘thanks to the kindness of a wortliy ecclesiastic who presided over 
its administration. He accompanied me round the different apartments, 
which contained many young females animated by the holy ardour of labour. 
With an air of quiet content, the girls were engaged in their several tasks, 
all apparently snimated with an anxiety like that which a mother displays 


| 


| 


ertious, and who knew how to applaud, and take example from the virtue of | 
a simple maiden, who, from the lowest condition of povery, had raised, by | 


‘ Such is this asylum, truly admirable in all its details, founded by the ex- 
ertions of a poor womau; 86 true is it that Providence frequently, from the 
smallest origia, produces the greatest results. The story of Rosa Govona 
serves to prove in what way, without saddling any expense upon the citi- 
zens, and withont donations or legacies, so vast a scheme of labour may be 
brought toa successful termination, In a little chapel adjoining the work- 
rooms, { read the following monumental inscription :-—“ Here repose the re- 
mains of Rosa Govona de Mondovi, who from her youth consecrated _ herself 
to God, for whose glory she founded iu her country, in this city, and divers 
others, retreats for unfortunate young females, in order to lead them to serve 
God, and gave them excellent rules, to attach them to piety and labour.— 
During her administration of more than thirty years, she gave constant prools 
of an admirable charity and an indomitable perseverance. She passed to the 
life eternal the 28th day of February, in the year 1776, and of her age the 
60th. The children recognise in her their mother and benefactress, and 
cousecrate this monument to her memory.” 

‘Humble words these, when one considers the good which hasbeen done, 
and the benefits which these institutions still continue to confer upon the 
country, and for which Rosa merits the highest possible eulogiums. I was 
deeply affected, especially when T considered that the good Rusa Govona 
had as yet received no place amongst the list of the beuefactors of the hu- 
man race.’ May this little paper make her known as she deserves to be. 
ee 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S PAVILION. 


A VISIT TO THE GARDEN PAVILION IN THE GROUNDS OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


Amongst the subjects of public a'tenti on in London last month, was the 
newly-finished summer-house or pavilion erected by her majesty and Prince 
Albert in the grounds connected with Buckingham Palace. Tickets having 
been issued to enable a limited portion of the public tosee this novel ob- 
ject, and one of these having fallen into the hands of a friend, I was enabled 
to pay the place a visit. For the information of those who are not familiar- 
ly acquaiuted with London, | may begin by mentioning that Buckingham 
Palace—built in the reign of George 1V,—occupies asomewhat disadvan- 
tageous situation on the west side of St. James’s Park, contiguous to the sub- 
urban district of Pimlico. In the rear of the palace is a — of pleasure 
ground, comprising wood and lake, and really a beautiful retired sceue, 
ccomihenanding that the roar of Piccadilly speaks, in a way that cannot be 
mistaken, of the near neighbourhood of an active city. Between the 
grounds and the adjacent subarb, an artificial mound, covered with shrub- 
bery, helps to shut in the place ; and onthe sammit of this mound is perch- 
ed a small Chinese-looking building witha little platform in front. This is 
the Pavilion. 

The external appearance is by no means impressive. Many a lodge at a 
geutleman’s gate isfiner. Itison entering that we become aware that 
something extraordinary is intended. The fact is, that the Queen and her 
consort have here made an experiment in that combination of Decorative 
Painting with Architecture, for which Italy is remarkable, but which has as 
yet been scarcely exemplified in our own country. The great and affluent 
in England have recently been made comparatively familiar with this style, 
by the publication of a superb work by Mr. L. Gruner, embodying the de- 
corations contributed by Raphael to the Vatican, and the similar productions 
of other Italian masters. When her majesty, therefore, determined on hay- 
ing this summer-house decorated in such a manner, she very appro- 
priately employed Gruner to direct the general arrangements, and engage 
the various artists and others required for the purpose. So much being 
premised, let us step across the the threshold, and inspect what it requires 
on great stretch of imagination to conceive as a fairy palice. We enter at 
once a small octagonal room (15 feet 8 inches in diameter, and 15 feet in 
height,) being, little as it is, the chief roum of the building. From the grey 
marble floor to the centre of the vaulted ceiling, it is one blaze of the most 
gay and brilliant colouring. Before, however, ving into the particulars of 
the decoration, let ue see the remainder of the house, in order to have & 
general idea of its character and proposed uses. Opposite, then, to the en- 
trance of this room are two doors, occupying compartments in the octagonal 
arrangement, but having one compartment containing a fireplace and mirror 
between; these lead into two smal'er rooms (8 feet 10 inches by 9 feet 7 
inches, and 12 feet in height,) betwixt which is interposed a small kitchen, 
provided with every suitable convenience. Such are the whole accommo- 
dations. : ‘ , 

The principal or octagon room is an illustration of Milton's youthful pro- 
duction, the Masque of Comus, ‘in itself, like an exquisite many-sided gem, 
presenting within a small compass the most faultless proportion and the 
richest variety." The suitableness of this poem for being illustrated in 
such a room, where more heroic and solemn subjects would have been alto- 
gether inappropriate, must strike every one. ‘ Comuas,’ says Mrs. J ameson, 
‘at once dalial, romantic, and pastoral, with all its charming associations 
of grouping, sentiment, and scenery, was just the thing fitted to inspire 
Eng!fsh artists, to elevate their fancy to the height of their argument, to ren- 
der their task at once a light and a proud ove; while nothing could be 
more beautifully adapted to the shades of a trim garden devoted to the re- 
creation of our Sovereign Lady, than the chaste, polished, yet picturesque 
elegance of the poem, considered as a creation of art’ ee 

From the eight angles of the room rise as many ‘ ribs,’ which, meeting in 
the centre, form a dome-shaped roof, divided into eight compartments. In 
these are painted circular openings, with asky background, for the purpose 
of indicating the time of the scenes depicted below: those on the west side 
present midnight, with its star, and those on the east the approaching dawn. 
At the point where the wallsand dome meet, there is a rich cornice, below 
which are eight lunettes or semicircular spaces, filling the upper portion ot 
the eight sides of the room; aud in these lunettes are as many frescoes, or 
paintings upon plaster, containing scenes from the poem. Each lunetie is 
six feet by three, and over each is a tablet, on which is inscribed in gilt let 
ters, on a brownish red ground, the particular passage of the poem which 
has suggested the subject of the picture. All of these paintings are by 
English artists of the highest reputation. Such are the chief objects which 
meet the eye in this room: there is, besides, a great quantity of minute orna- 
ment. The spandrils, or angular spaces left by the curves of the lunettes, 
are occupied by figures relating to the subjects of the respective pictures. 
Beneath the lunettes are panels adorned with arabesques, in harmony with 
the main subjects. Over each door are winged panthers, in stucco, with @ 
head of Comus, ivy-crowned, between them. Beneath each window is the 
cipher of her majesty and Prince Albert, encircled with flowers. The pil- 
asters running up the angles of the room present, in medallions, Ggures and 
groups from a variety of Milton’s poems—as Eve relating her dream to 
AWam, Adam consoling Eve, ‘the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
Samson Agonistes, &c. Red, blue, and white mingle beautifully in this 
profusion of ornament, by which the eye is for some time too much dazzled 
to apprehend the details. ren 

The Masque of Comus was a cempliment paid by Milton to the Earl ot 
Bridgewater, then residing in Ludlow Castle as president or viceroy of 
Wales. It was acted at Ludlow before the Earl’s family in 1634. ‘The 
story is of the simplest kind, relating only how a lady lost her way in @ 
wood, and, falling under the enchantments of Comus, a sonof Bacchus and 
Circe, was with some difficulty rescued and restored to her friends. Be- 
sides Comusand the lady, the characters presented are her two brothers, an 
attendant spirit who puts on the guise of a shepherd, and Sabrina, the god- 
dess of the Severn river. In the age following that in which Spenser spun 
his fine allegories, and Drayton personified every wood and stream in the 
country, this union of ancient mythology with British scenery, and the calle 
ing in ofa river spirit for the protection of a benighted young lady, would 
appear sufficiently rational. The first lunette (by Mr. Stanfield) 1s design- 
ed to realize the passage near the commencement of the poem, in which 
the attendant spirit speaks of his errand being to those exceptions from the 
common run of human beings who 

by due steps ~ F 
To lay their just hands on the golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity. 


The scene is a landscape—a river flowing through forest scenery ; spirt 
in shepherd weeds, is seen leaning meditatively upon his crook, while in 
the back-ground, through the glade, we see the rabble rout of Comus hold- 
ing their nocturnal orgies by torchlight. In the spandrils are a cherub 
weeping, and a fiend exulting. In the poem, the spirit describes Comuss 
birth and character, and his haunting ‘ this tract that fronts the falling sun, 
for the purpose of tempting weary travellers to drink of his glass, when 


o 


the spirit, 


Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 
The express resemblance of the gods, is changed 
Into some brutish form of wolf or bear, 

Or ounce or tiger, hog, or bearded goat, 

All other parts remaining as they were ; 

And they, so perfect is their misery. 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 

But boast themselves more comely than before. 


— 


* Mrs. Jameson’s introduction to a volume entitled * The Reccmenne = 
the Garden Pavilion of Buckingham Palace, engrav ed under the super! 





when labouring with her childreufor their common subsistence. Six mis- 
resses and a matron preside over the different workrooms, and the institu- 





tcndence of L. Gruner.’ 1845. 
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(of Sar- The spirit announces his own function to be the preservation of ‘ any favour- | the name of that clan inscribed upon it. In 1745, this kind of cloth was | thing announced the presence and activity of haman beings. From a large tad 
protec- ed of high Jove’ from the spells of this dangerous deity. Comus then enters, | looked upon at court as a spell oe ohn fiends; in 1845, it is cherished in | stone building inna tho hollow buzz of omy voices ; Pa or three jaded .. 

and proposes to commence his usual revels for the night; but presently an | the most private domestic retreats of royalty as a memorial of a romantic | horses were satislying their hunger from 2 manger, close to which stood a- y of 

the ex- interruption takes place, from the entrance of the lady, who, having been period of our national history. In a late visit to Hampton Court, I observ- jolly-looking fellow smoking his woodeu-pipe. We had arrived, withont : v 
om the left for a while by her brothers, had wandered on through the forest till | ed a picture equally indicative f change of times and of feelings; namely, | burt or accident, at the Paddle-staf. , 
zovoua thick night overtook her, and she had become exhausted with fatigue. | a portrait of the poor old Chev: ‘ier taking his place among the other royal - 
1e citi- The second lunette (by Mr. Uwins) represents her standing under an oak, personages who figure in suck profusion in that palace. The inn was crowded with guests—a corfusion of all sorts of people. — a 
nay be saying, The remaining small room is designed as an imitatien of the style which | It is true there were few of what is generally called genbig there. Half- oe 
» work- This is the place, as well as I may guess, prevails in the ancient city of Pompeii; all the ornaments, friezes, and pan- civilised factory men or secretaries (as [ heard some of them called,) or Pa i 

the re- Whence even now the tumult of rade mirth els being suge ted by, or accurately copied from, existing remains, except whatever else they may be, made a great noise, and seemed to be the ‘4 :. i 
herself Was rife, and perfect in my listening ear ; the coved ceiling, which is the mvention of Mr. Augustine Aglio. ‘ This spokesmen for the rest. "In one corner of the room a few Bohemian boors “rah! 

divers Yet nought but single darkness do I find. room,’ says Mrs. Jameson, ‘ may be considered as a very perfect and genu- | were taking their pleasure out of a drunken butcher—a perfect mode} for e 
ov What might this be? A thousand fantasies ine example of classical domestic decoration, such as we fiud in the build- Caliban— whose wits were running wild in loose and profane ribaldry. The oat 

our.— Begin to throng in my memory, ings of Pomyeii—a style totally distinct from that of the baths of Titus, | whole company smoked so fearfully, that upon our entrauce we could at | s 
it prools Of calling shapes and beckoning shadows dire, which suggested to Raphael and his school the rich arabesque ornaments in first distinguish only a mass of human figures, moving through the grey at- et) 
1d to the And airy tongues that syllable men’s names painting and relief which prevailed in the sixteenth century, and which | mos here, in which the tallow candles burned with a very sickly light. oe 
ze — On eands, and shores, and desert wildernesses. °° have been chiefly followed in the other two rooms.’ The belated guests caused a slight interruption tothe hubbub. A man, om - 
ee, aly Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 1 spent fully two hours in perusing the pavilion in all its various parts, whom we accounted our host, stepped out to us with many profound bows, ge- 
a done Turn out her silver liuing tu the night? * * = = —”* — a — half — rem hee oe = ao pleasure. At the moment every one was silent but the be- a) * ey 

’ : ‘ ; ; F it ‘ Inutie. 1e work as a whole, and in its parts, has been keenly critici so utcher, every eye was turned towards us, measuring us from head oe #5 

pon the —_ di rg amidst the neighboring foliage listening to her rape ed : Pm by those who assume the duty of warning the public against bein 7 we much | to foot, and coetningly, with the greatest curiosity. The landlord made af hi 

I was c spandrils, a seraph looks down with anguish, and a satyr wit ih + _ pleased with books, pictures and other producticns of the finer intellect of | another low bow, and again asked our pleasure. My companion looked at # 
Govona . ans Sepearne before the a | as an honest homely swain, “a p Y | our species. It has, doubtless, some fanlts and infelicities, the want of har- | me smilingly, as [ regarded our host with suspicion. ‘tr for 
the hu- — to — his hospitality ; and when they have ryk the pe a Tetuen mony being, I think, the chief. Yet, taken as the first English attempt at| ‘ Why do we cause this sudden silence?’ [ half whispered in English. Hf ° 
0 be. ao mi = r, to express their distress at the loss of oe ' sis aie - such a style of decoration, and considering the merely nascent condition of |‘ I'll wager you a hundred pounds,’ replied my friend, in the same tone, : i J 

yy 8 of their conversation betoken, in the Miltun of six-and-twenty, What} art in our country, I cannot help regarding the whole as creditable, and | ‘that they mistake us.’ a8 of 
e was to become in his riper days. calculated to afford pleasure to the exalted personages for whose use the| ‘ We shall see,’ said I turning to the landlord, whose gaze was fixed vpom et d- 
. Wisdom’s self little mansion is designed. me with the greatest interest. ‘ Well,’ I continued, odivening the master Py. 
PALACE, OR soaks to sweet retired solitude, <tcisaillfitinaie = the house, ‘ our prem haw seen good — as you can put be- Bt f i= 
was the Where with her best nurse contemplation oa ore us, @ generous glass of beer, and then a wholesome bed to pass ther ta L 
id Prince She plumes her feathers, and lets + sae her wings, RAMBLES THROUGH BOHE MIAN VILLAGES. night on.’ : TV ‘ 
ts having ae 7 - — bustle of resort i BY A WANDERER. ein oe a a foot = sly en eae the mane answer; but 4 i cl- 
ovel ob- ere all too ruffled, and sometimes impaired. Sa : : . is was quickly accompant y the following words : ‘fF a 
s enabled He that has light within his own clear breast, published ry me oe aes 5 belive. oncat = fa tay bh —- ‘Ah, sir, you are a great wag. Yon come a great way, sir, don’t you ?” a n 
-familiar- May sit i’ the centre, and enjoy bright day : fortable land. The far-travelled Countess asserts ae that she ae: ae “were Seeeeny favs" bet eae, Ge Rect, a0 you have Deere ear guaare, r | ‘i 
kingham But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts, take the trouble to prove. She is one of those who satisfy themselves b as quickly as you can, attend to it.’ it ; 
lisadvan- Benighted walks under the mid-day sun ; gliding along the surface of things, and who have no object in going pwede em take it rude of me, sir: bat tell me honestly, are you not ‘4 \ 
the sub- Himself in his own dungeon. j She puts to paper that which runs first to her pen; and, indeed, cannot be “oes AP of: t : , , af | 
— a , blamed for so doing, since ber aim is, in the first place, to amuse and please A what!’ I exclaimed, laughing aloud, until the leodlord himself wae om 

sceue, So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity, herself, and in the next to amuse and entertain others. In respect of Bok obliged te join in, and, with him, oil the previously disat-guests. | * A weel- ewe 
‘annot be That when a soul is found sincerely so, peg ladpebip tena comanitted a grievees erver ‘All th she k ns: of ding bidder!’ The landlord read in my astonished face the mistake he had te ; 
veen the A thousand liveried angels lackey her, Bohemia is that ortion of it that ies behind Prague, lo kin, ‘am C snag | Committed. He held his peace with the best grace he could command, and BE 
hh shrub- Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt, very small parties of the kingdom, and certain! ay the moh tt som i ee ee ee ee, ae ee Oe ee ! 
is perch- And in clear dream, and solemn vision, The Countess may certelaly np bey pp nes - aula by, insenetinn where stood an unoccupied table. In another minute or two he placed fresle . i 

This is Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear, eastwards, where she shall receive wholesome counsel for the fatare from lights Seteve wn, ’ +a : : \ : 

Till oft converse with beavenly habitants dio Cauhemetelll tall aiuaiads Geonare teat enaeh lneniaehie enahonh init ‘But tell me, sir,’ he said, in a voice which could not be heard by any bat Att 
dge at a oo to -— 5 aan on + Reape shape, cnthuniaiie cxtumanee. ..” y y cucbant & spirit so ae — it _ addressed, ‘if you are no wedding bidder, why do you edit . 
vare that e unpolluted temple of the mind, : pte 9 ‘ go dre as one?’ -*y - 
and her And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, PP ee me ot mong yest he eg ay bette por yo and *‘ How 80?’ | asked the man, puzzled to know to which portion of my 4 - 
Jecorative Till all be made immortal. hills, the marvellous and fairy hues in which the landscape done: at hoes a —, cae landlord laaghed, and painted to any Greast. : 
‘ich has as The attendant spirit, in his shepherd dress, joins them with intelligence of ofsunset! In the hot South—in Spain. Italy, and Greece—colours may be i Alan oe ae Se ee ence o 
id affluent their sister, of whom the three then proceeded in quest. warmer and more intense: it is impossible for them to be more ethereal and eae ey % me ery ae oe ye oat ce ae a small branch of 2 | 
this a The next scene presents the lady sitting in a palace, ‘full of all manner of softer, more touching, and (dare I say it?) more elegiac. And then the au- pe ¢ thr ng ema < _ pa tex, — ——— ne Shining the “ae 
ig the e- deliciousness,’ while Comus tempts her, the brutish rabble standing by.— tumnal tints that linger on the foliage,—deep red and orange glittering bi ener we ey Oe eee ee ee eee the > te | 
roductions This is the subject of the third fresco (by Mr. C. Leslie) the precise puint | through the dusky pine and fir, like some mysterious fire streaming over landie, of the branch amidst renewed laughter, I learned from our houest e's | 
ed on hav- being that when the lady exclaims, the mountains. Is there a landscape-painter devoted to his art, and eager ra that it is the custom, in these mountain valleys, for the man whe ah 
ry Sppro- Hence with thy brewed enchantments, foul deceiver ! to associate her with fresh and undiscovered beauty, let hita come hither | the wedding guests to a macriage to weer upon bis breast a green fir ih 
id engage Hast thou b mA ved dul + node gage and take delight in the wild but incomparable bed of the foaming Iser.— apig, oemes & usually bound round with a red fillet of silk. The latter, im mat 
uch being on 10u — : m — u june innocenes Slo chadh de bined exenn ceevien. Gat chal de een aed pat. Bo and | OUT case, was wanting ; but the landlord concluded, from its absence, that A: hh 
it — Saad pags it for San — ihe tens stil they shall reward him better than the poor author who lacks the ability to — come from remote parts, where the silken band might be dispensed e S 
e enter a : ’ 2 lebutne sain : eesti, “seep : ' 
15 feet in on , I — not = thy treasonous offer. Lp lee = me ing picture of this romantic and sublimest portion] 4 fier this agreeable interlude we had no cause to complain of our host.— os | 
n the gre ra colloquy between the two, in which Comus confesses himself foiled : é : ‘ , He answered our questions with the utmost readiness and good will, anc 
f the con by ber words, the brothers rush in with drawn swords, wrest his glass out vee ae Pe Oe aon maton cae that is to = was full of praise of the great spinning manufactory at weld we had arriv- “a 
rticulars of of his hand, and break it against the ground: his rout make sign of resist- conteuend groups of houses ‘nour + h vill ere ‘ith cl ~ mash ree. ed, and which he boasted had not its equal in the world. aha 
to have & ance, but are all driven off. ‘fhe attendant spirit then enters, and says, across small brid ges and wooden pie «oh iy bucking snenadiile, tor falling ‘It is a pity,’ said he, ‘ that you had not come a quarter of an hour sooner. q 
g i . 4 ‘ . oth ; - : I | 
to the a What ! have you let the false enchanter scape? and glass-cutting mills, until] we reached St. Stephen’s height. The sun wan es — why Ms ates ge oe a —s ans = > om * ‘i 
e octagona Oh, ye mistook ; ye should have snatched his wand hastening to his repose, but illuminating the widely extending prospect be- ~ he ee on Oe Ge ee eee — a 
and mirror And bound him fast. fore quitting the scene entirely. Before us, covered witha light blue man- P ae eeerrow moray, Sere dare say we can manage % Row. | i g! 
by 9 feet 7 —— : : tle, rose the lofty cone of Jeschken ; at a lesser distance, in part dark violet, |? 1. have a mind to it { will send your uames to the Baron. Oh, he is = merc 
iil kitchen, This incident is the subject of two of the lunettes; an unlucky consequence | jp part deep black, was an irregular hilly district, wh« dyn. 5 m : i splendid fellow! Kind-hearted and good—a true-born nobleman !’— ty 
> accommo- of the ariists having been left to choose the subjects from the poem at their | Jand sparkled like steel in the pe ine y I > - emg ps leg oe Our time, or rather that of my travelling companion, was scantily measur- ; ” 
own discretion. Fortunately, however, they present the subject in styles appeared, attended by white preeer of coasieeme b orp. t d virite. | C2 0Uts bat water-wheels were nodding, spindles and cylinders were whip- 4 i 
yuthful pro- red dissimilar, that no one at first sight could detect the identity. In Sir Wil- | The view was grand od most eculiar ; s0 looms so chaoti : nd om. ping ; a large and ccowded factory—a small world in the contemplation of pot 
sided gem, liam Ross’s picture, the lady in her chair forms the centralfigure, while the | that we were both suddenly nhs sates walla dikes hemmed 4 Wo etood 3 | which both of us took delight, stood betore us, and we formed our determi- te \ 
‘on and the enchanter is seen flying off at the side from before an armed fignre. In Mr. | the heart of the Bohemian vilteios All that rec dott Rabnad a he nation. Meanwhile the landlord had covered the table. A stout Bohe- sf f 
llustrated in Landseer 8 painting, we have Comus’s rabble presented most conspicuous- | mountain edge, all that steamed beneath our feet in the 1 et a iL rye, | Mian girl, with a dark countenance, and raven black velvet band and gold- be | 
e been alto- ly, their animal heads affording a more appropriate subject for the peculiar | were gounins Bohemian villages, attractive yet repulsiv nam beshiie, en medal about her robust neck, approached us with highly seasoned dish- Y 
.s. Jameson, —— — ; gra —s the a gers of the armed broth- yet ain alluring es, y I ©, uncaldy-l00K1Ng, | es—just asthe Bohemian loves to eat them—and oo Fon us, im a friendly 
associations , rec a Bacchante with a greyhound’s head, who has thrown herself } . ca : " voice, ‘a good appetite’ tor our luxurious repast. i 
d to inspire upon hisarm. The mixture of grotesque and imaginative inthis picture, and Bobbontn arith ms wd ep ine n Nate mt bn mye rs old Everything “ thoroughly Scheasiah stip apartment, the doings, the et 
nent, to ren- the union of tipsy stu vidity, and terror in the separate figures, render it by | were still revelling in the el of the landscape Us, Us, Whilst we people, aud, most ofall, our night quarters, of which more anon. Ontside . ‘ 
ig could be far the most remarkable picture in the series, though it certainly is far from| «Does the path lead to Tiefenbach + poe the official the house, nationality was as distinctly impressed. Notes from a violin came : ’ 
£ to the re- being the most pleasing. 7 ‘At your service,’ he answered in a friendly tone. ‘ Wher across the rapid stream, to which a clear voice sang some bold Bohemian <® 
picturesque _. To return to the poem: the lady being fixed by enchantment to her chair, | you 7” / 4 y ‘ tence Come | ballad. Nothing was wanting to complete a picture as novel to me as it ot 
it is necessary to call in the aid of the river goddess, Sabrina, who, having |“ We named Neuwald was original and picturesque. Of the company present, many listened to ear | 
., meeting in been duly invoked, rises from her cave, and says (it Monk toeee the glass-works! A splendid sight!’ fearful tales of robberies and murders which had come to pass in the neigh- . ae 
tments. In Brightest lady, look on me; We agreed with the officer of police, and then inquired how lone it would bourhood a short time before. One read aloud the life and adventures of a 4 } 
‘the purpose Thes | encinkle cad ‘ take us to reach Tiefenbach. 5 six-fold murderer, (written in prose and verse,) who had been hanged twe Vs 
l pepe 90 Coy Sanaa days before. The whole scene would have afforded no li ; 
oe wee wee Drops that from my fountain pure ‘Ah, you see,’ replied our new acquaintance, ‘ that just depends up- hawt j : “ee fon — 2b as cca mB ene — mo — e 
ching dawn. I have kept of precious cure. on yourselves. Put a brisk foot forwards, and in a good hour you are | 9. it not been for the overpowering tobacco-smoke, and the unbearable ie 
rnice, below mee wi in Tiefenbach. ff you saunter like a fine gentleman, it shall tak Cotman batetes, whe Wallen: Saree a eee eee Se GROS Teer See a 
er portion of ae ther os of Mr. yor at Fee ee is aa by se usual | full two.’ 8 , e you - and — get into —- with se nga $ To escape this gen- oy 
, frescoes, oF , lancy, profusion of figures, and painsta’ ing in their exe- . eee per , M - tleman’s civilities we were at length compelled to visit our sleeping-room. “as 
ch lunette is peer The lady sits in her chair, ‘in stony fetters fixed and _Soochs alog k sin nog: tend sg oe pl va gy niomation, ont wenn ceealy #5 9. pretty bedchamber, with a charmin prospect towards the vals of Desse, hy. t 
ed in gilt let a a al and ‘her attendant spirits hover around her. One nymph presents!  «p,, pardon, gentlemen,’ Saaen the custom-house offic 3 ¢ tras eigned 0 we et, Neserever, wares Cie SeaaEn Gtem, Mee taetar ore! 
oem which > a shell the water of precious cure, which Sabrina is about to sprinkle over | no subjects of ho Em aaa Pt cer anew ; “you are | of course, that we should find in it a third companion for the night. Ht is 7 
ntings are by > e —— enchantment. The brothers and the star-browed spirit stand | «| am a Saxon,’ sai my G@esmen eamaenien not generally known, perhaps, that in the villages and towns of Bohemia, Sei | 
sbjects which Ties rte e — are two of the rabble rout looking down in affright. ‘ Ask your pardon = tine tients catenemn ee eee gee Te people of both sexes sleep unconcernedly in the same room, whether it be ; if 
minute orna- her iuhef omens now Gomncanted. returns with her friendly guardians to taking off his hat. ‘Saxony must be a fine country and so free us! . Are | * tangs cthoon erCaraeemetetnabes, |! mentions Deauem t » Ger. rs 
f the lunettes, rns a iy —_ where she and her brothers are presented to iheir pa- you going much further into the kingdom ?” ‘ ey man friend with some expressions of surprise. ‘Why should it not be so?” oe 
tive pictuies. y war i ‘ Possibly.’ 5 ; i ae - ys nee eee ——— args Co tagensene oe sel a 
harmony with oble lord and lady bright ‘Ple : m P ‘ abundance ow should the former be paid, and the latter filled, if there fs 
tucco, witha I have brought ye leas delight ; If you ey pnt A we nye | = ait Ry of hen ee meg were not a great deal to confess and much to absolve? Could our numer- 4 
window is the There behold, so goodly grown, on, it may be a mile further te the rl whee on shall se the am of a — look #0 cheerful and contented with less sin and repentance 7 — 
ers. The pil- Three fair branches of your own ; the Paddle-staff. I'll warrant you'll find qualit onan at the Paddle-st. fF The words were somewhat harsh, but I must confess that I have oftener thas ae 
1s, igures aud Heaven hath timely tried their youth, and first-rate people from eb aa ae mga, Am Glew +e “—<s ’ | once heard the clergy of Bohemia openly accused of being the originators of i 
her dream to Their faith, their patience, and their trath. tlemen. God be with you!’ sia ta maa uum Journey, ZeM- | this national but unseemly custom. We were ob’iged to reconcile our- ve | 


‘s harbinger,’ 
itifully in this 
much dazzled 


The i oe : , : : ' selves toa practice which prevailed wherever we travelled in Bohemia (ex- OF 
e instructions of a Bohemian official may be relied upon. We resolved cept in Prague and the watering-places), and we made no opposition on the W 


occasion of which I speak. As it happened, however, our companion for ‘ 
pe pre , P } 
y- « “Fi 


Mr. Dyce gives us this scene in a ver i i i 

dy’ § very pleasing picture, ‘ graceful, simple, > sega : 
full of intelligence, aud the colouring rich without tslebery,’ according ‘0 a | 2t once, in spite of the distance, and the rugged road wich we were sure 
critical contemporary. In the connected spandrils are two guardian angels awaited us, to trudge on to the fir-wood, and to resign ourselves to the good 


resenti : : | keepi f the P: yore ° ) | this time was a gentleman, and not a ; . 
to the Earl of. ~ ing crowns of white roses and myrtle. In conclusion, the spirit Satie temp qavesalttie ochebeaent odie a - a into the wild About midnight we were disturbed by the shrill tones of ebell. tewan 
_ hog Happy climes, that lie Meanwhile night came on; the stars shone brightly, but the air was very ae at a ay Se ie, See ae th 
n 1054. ‘ 


Where day never shuts an eye, 
but first calling on mortals to follow virtue. She, he says, 


_ can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 


cold. The mountains, strewn with grotesque groupings of rock, with their 
numerous side valleys, stepped forth in dusky softness from the moving grey- 
ness of the night. Wecould only, alas! guess at the loveliness of this endless 
valley ; but we were soon amply indemnified by the singalar view of Tiefen- 
bach, that mest busy of Bohemian watering-places. 


night were relieved by others who quitted their beds at the same 
hour. Sodom competition and speculation do not allow one minute to be f 
lost, but compel their tributaries to uninterrupted villanage. Shortly after | 
the bell had given its last sound, the dvor of the bedroom creaked, and our ‘ 
promised companion sought his pillow with a heavy sigh. 


her way in 2 

Bacchus and 
friends. Be- 
o brothers, an 


rina, the god- Or if Virtue feeble were, Fhe Bebeastas? ; } 4) The bright and early morning presented tons a new guest in these moun- a) 

| Spenser spun Heaven itself would stoop to her. am. - ih nemian is called lazy, and the charge that is brought against him is | tain regions—winter. Mountain and valley were covered with a glittering ARH 
stream in the is tenia Rains ieihlla eelilils tak mastien adiiiies ; o my y without foundation. It is true that he quietly lets things come to | network of frost,—the water-troughs and the very windows were trozen.— + 
and the call: ' 1 which the poem terminates, are the subject of the | 21m ; but once engaged in the practice of an art, and there is no one who} The pure serene air, however, promised us a fine day, and enabled us to t 


lady, would 
Mid) is design- 


bem, in whic 


take no thought of the suspicious appearances on the small glass panes. ‘ 
‘I tell you what,’ said my companion, putting his nose out of bed, ‘itis * 
m pe tae : 88 Na- | absurd to think of sending to the Baron. You won’tcatch bim leaving his 4 

erous and extended than in Saxony, have still secured a firm footing in snug box up there to walk us over the factory this cold morning. Let as 


sek fresco of the series (by Mr. Eastiake,) where Virtue is represented shall outstrip him in the prosecution of it. Like all Sclavonians, he possesses 
ainting upon the high and rugged path, and succoured there by a seraph ; | #% extraordinary talent of imitation, and a quick eye for artifices, which he 
while Vice, represented by aserpent, is seen gliding away ; a choir of an- knows how to exercise for his advantage. ps ade thee on although less na- 
gels leaning from the clouds above, to receive the coming visitant. ‘ 





j rom the var : ad ° . ~ 

tions fi an thus at some length given a description of the chief room, I pro- ee and the land itself, rich in its powerful and many mountain | take our luck, and go to the factory alone. They’ll never think of refusing tk 
perme e next, which may be called the Sco/t Room, since its decorations | reams, 18 favourable to the establisliment of great works which require the |} us admittance, especially if you stand foremost, for you look like a personage # 4 . 
wholly bears reference to the productions of that illustrious person. The | Chergy of the watery element to give them activity. The Bohemian avails | of distinction.’ % _ | 
four sides of this apartinent are painted in imitation of gray veined marble, | himself of the aid of the harmless water rather than of the costly steam-en- yy 


‘Or a wedding bidder,’ added I, interrupting him. ‘Doas you will, but ; 
let us lose no time.’ + 

My friend was right. We were received politely at the factory. The } 
secretary, who was already in attendance, sent our names up to the Baron, «, " 
and then conducted us himself through the various chambers of the extensiver 
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a of whom are, I understand, sons of the celebrated caricaturist (Doyle,) 

ho usually passes by the name of H. B. 

rounded by arabesques in relief, re 
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We learned trom him that the owner of this cotton manufactory (the largest, 
as itis said, in Bohemia) is the rich banker of Vienna, Mr. M , and 
that the steel and iron work of the machinery alone cost u pwards of 
80,000. 

A large sum,’ said my companion. 

Nothing to signify,’ replied the secretary. ‘The Baron makes the thing 

answer well. You see labour is very cheap. We employ oniy boys and 

wenches to attend the machines, for grown up people are of no use to 
us. We tried it on at first; but we had so many broken arms and legs, that 
it cost the Baron more in doctors’ bills than the creatures earned. ‘ This 
will never do,” says he; “ this work will make a bankrupt of us in less than 
no time. Wemust get brisk lads. They have supple limbs, can stoop and 
escape in a moment, and if any chance to suffer, we shall be let off cheaper 
in the end. There are plenty of poor who will be glad to earn a fewpence. 
and poverty isalways moderate in its demands and wishes.” Since that 
time two thirds of our hands bave been made up of boys, girls and children, 
and we manage cleverly with them.’ 

The secretary mniied with true enjoyment as be pointed with his finger, 
in exemplification of his words, to the confused mass of little labourers and 
labouring machines. Boys and girls, from eight to ten years old, with 
crooked legs aud misshapen feet, with dwarfish bodies even for their age, 
made their way like gnomes amoung the metal instruments—shafts aud bolts, 
all of which seemed so mavy iustruments of torture, craving for their fragile 
little limbs. My blood chilled within me. All the children looked pale, 
scrofulous, and weak. I could not fix my eyes upon a single exception.— 
Either their unnatural condition robbed them of their pith and marrow, 
or the tainted atmosphere was carrying on a slow, but sure destruction of 
their vitals. 

‘ How often do these children work ?’ inquired my friend. 

‘When they are in health, they work every day,” replied the secretary, 
smiling again. He had a pleasure in smiling: there was constantly a 
smirk upon his countenance. He must have acquired it elsewhere— 
not here. 

‘ And when do they go to school ?’ I asked. 

Oar conductor shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ That is no affair of the Baron’s,’ was his answer. ‘The parents don’t 
trouble themselves much about it either, so long as the children can earn 
money; and as for the boys and girls,—why they, you know, hate school 
as a matter of course.’ 

‘ And the authorities?—the clergy?’ added my friend, very violently, 
for him. ‘Can they look upon such neglect with quietness? or are they 
ignorant of it?’ 

‘IT can’t exactly say,’ answered the secretary, with his odious smile again. 
‘If they were paid be it, perhaps the clergy would bestir themselves in the 
matter. As it is, they let things take their course.’ 

My triend heaved adeep sigh, and from that moment lost all interest in the 
manufactory which he had entered with such delight. We could not remain 
longer in this cruel house of punishment for the unoffending young. We 
thanked our smiling secretary for his attention, and departed. Scarcely were 
we in the open air, before my triend relieved himself of the avger which had 
aceumalated in his honest bosom. 

‘ These are the people,’ said he, ‘ who demand constitutions, and who 
talk themselves hoarse to maintxin them when they have once got them.— 
Here are a people who preach liberality in their journals and pulpits; whe 
do homage to the awakened freedom of the new generation, and boast that 
they have cast off forever the ancient fusty chains of slavery. Oh, you de- 
ceive yourselves, ye clear sighted blind ones! All your noise and boasting 
bring no freedom to the miserable people who dwell in lowly huts,—a peo- 
ple whom you do uot know, have never known, and of whom you take no 
care, for you have never heard their voice ; and how should you hear it,— 
when they have no time to cry aloud, chained as they are to the benches, at 
which they scarcely earn their daily miserable bread 7° 

Daring our short visit to the factory, the bright autumnal sun had forced 
the unexpected and unwelcome winter back to his mountain lurking-place. 
A brisk wind arose, and formed, of the dispersing frost- white, flocky clouds, 
which passed like sheep across the sky. A lover of mountain scenery should 
visit this neighbourhood as a pedestrian. My companion was charmed with 
it, and, notwithstanding his previous discomfort and present haste, lingered 
to make his observations upon the various characteristic formations of the 
primitive rock and the horizontal layers. 

The road from Taunwald to Reichenberg runs through a number of vil- 
lages, which for the most part join one another. The most considerable of 
them is Morchenstein, beautifully situated on the Kamniec, with a church 
and chapel, both—particularly the latter—overlooking from above the broad 
and beautiful landscape. Here, too, the shuttle and the grinding-mill, for 
the most part, give nourishment to the inhabitants. The cultivation of the 
land is unimportant, althongh the industry of the people and their need have 
taken possession of, for the purposesof tillage,every serviceable spot of ground 
up to the steepest margins of the rock. Intercourse increased. We met 
again light wagons that dragged their frail contents in an inconceivable man- 
ner safely over the rocky and ill-made road, here and there repaired, as it 
would seem, by left-off boots and shoes, instead of stones. It occurred to 
my companion that aspeculative pedlar might start a good trade here with 
little trouble. At Merchenstein, our roads divided ; official duties called m 
friend back to Lusatia. Whilst he started with redoubled speed towards 
the Bohemian Manchester, | struck off at a path at which a sign-post stood 
with the words ‘ Cesta do Gablonze,’ written upon it. Towards Gablonz I 
desired to bend my steps;—first, that I might enter the territory of the 
Iser from another point; and secondly, to find myself in a district of Bohe- 
mia which has played a momentous, if only a short part in the eventful bis- 
tory of Germany. 








—@~——— 
THE OMNIBUS. 


Do net take People by their looks. 

In these locomotive days, when travelling is much more common than 
staying at home, when steamboats aud railroads have become household 
words, and household hearths are deserted through the temptations they of- 
fer, it would be difficult even to imagine the sensation which was created a 
few short years ago in the little provincial town of Haddenton by the news 
that an “omnibus” was about to pass through it every day, on its way to 
the sea-port and bathing place of T The old people shook their 
heads and discoursed of the good old times when families were content to 
stay at home, the careful and stingy buttoned their pockets still closer as 
a7 thought of their wives and daughters; while these very parties ran to 
look for the word in the dictionary, and found delightful food for their ima- 
gination in the vague explanation that it conveyed all sorts of things. 

Expectation was therefore on full stretch the day of its first appearance ; 
the idlers collected in the street, the ladies stood at the windows; at length 
a shout from some ragamuffins round the corner announced its arrival, and 
up through the long stet at aslapping pace it drove, whip cracking, 
streamers flying, horns sounding, everything brought forward to give a dash- 
ing impression at the first going off, but all in vain; its gaudy trappings 

-could not long disguise the fact that the “‘ omnibus” of those days was, after 
all, but a beavy, lambering machine, swinging uneasily from side to side, 
—— lighted and worse ventilated. Expectation had been raised too high ; 
it fellin proportion; the window-gazers returned murmuringly to their 
work and their firesides, the street loungers sauntered discontentedly away ; 
while out of all the crowd none but the urchins who announced its first ap- 

h were found resolute and constant enough to follow the now despised 
vehicle into its appointed quarters, and such was the revulsion of popular 
opinion, “ ever in extreme,” that had the fate of the omnibus depended on 
addenton patronage, it would soon have fallen to the ground, for no one 
would venture the loss of caste by travelling in it; the shopkeepers made it 
the medium for conveying their parcels, but while they used they abused 
it, and the very servant-maids turned up their noses and pronounced it ‘ vast- 
ly ungenteel.’ 

From the ashes of its popularity, however, a bright pheenix arose, and to 
‘make up for the disappointment caused by the omnibus, a more sagacious 
speculator set up a light and well-appointed coach, which, doubly favoured 
by the contrast, soon secured the patronage of grave and gay. 

It so happened one fine season that Miss HannahRaymond, a rather anti- 
quated and not very prepossessing member of the Haddenton society, had 
resolved to — the sammer by the sea-side in search of either renovated 
youth on bealth, both of which were fast departing. She had graciously in- 
vited her young and lively little niece to accompany her and as it was Lu 
cy’s first trip from bome, she anticipated the excursion with unqualified de- 
hight, and with exemplary patience had attended her aunt through a long 
morning’s shopping, as she made the several purchases necessary for her re- 





It must be confessed that the tediousness of this employment was consid- 
erably lightened to Lucy by her own buoyant imagination, which, taking 


little of present annoyance, was gaily floating on the sparkiing waves of 
rs , while she mechanically atvended her aunt from shop to shop, and 





assonted to ber remarks; but young ladies should keep their wits about 
them, as the sequel proved. Just as they reached the milliver’s shop, aunt 
Hannah exclaimed— 

*On! Lucy, I never thought of engaging our seats in the coach, and now 
there are so many going to the gea, it is ten chances to one if we can get 
them ; do run away as fast as you can to the office and have our names put 
down at once ’ 

Lucy accordingly set off, but had not gone many steps when she recol- 


lected her ignorance of the locality, and afraid of her aunt’s rebukes to re- 
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turn, stepped into a shop and received the necessary information. On reach- 
ing the coach office, however, the agent informed her thatthere were more 
names down for seats than the coach could hold, and that it was useless to 
think of obtaining one ; but he added, with a halt smile, which Lucy attri- 
buted to her own disappointed face, 

‘ There is another very nice coach leaves in halt an hour, and will arrive 
nearly as soon; 1 can give you two seats in that.’ 

‘Oh! thank you,’ re hed Lucy, quite relieved, and taking out her purse 
paid for the seats, thinking at the same time that they were very cheap in- 
deed. She then rejoined her aunt, who deep in the mysteries of dress caps 
and ribbons. was delighted to find she had half an hour longer to spare. 

Before the appointed hour, Lucy’s father, who was to see them off, call- 
ed at the shop and warned them to hasten or they should miss the coach 
but he was silenced at once by his sister appealing to Lucy and to her watch, 
at the same time rather imperiously desiring him not to interrupt her ; he 
accordingly left the shop, but returned in a few minutes, exclaiming hastily, 

‘You see [ was ri St: there goes the T coach, as full as it can 
hold ;’ and running to the door with looks agbust, aunt Hannah indeed saw 
her hopes of reaching her journey’s end that evening rolling away as fast 
as four horses could carry them. 

She turned sharply on Lucy, who, though puzzled and disconcerted, still 
resolutely maintained that three was the hour mentioned by the agent, and 
that he had also said the first coach was full, so gave them places in the second. 
There was a mystery in this, so to clear itup aunt Hannah quickly conclud- 
ed her business and all three set off to the office, poor Lucy in a measure 
acting as porter to her aunt, and carrying all the small parcels she had con- 
sidered tvo trifling fora hired messenger, which now in theaggregate form- 
ed a very inconvenient burden indeed. Her father attempted to relieve her 
by slipping sume of them into his pocket, but aunt Hannah spying the ma- 
neeuvre, cried out. 

‘Oh! Luey, do keep these things in your hand, or half of them will be 
forgotten ;’ and she, too full of hope to murmur at anything, resumed the 
care of them again. 

They soon reached the street from which the coach was to start, and look 
ing eagerly down, spied in all its dingy, clumsy vulgarity, the despised and 
rejected omnibus drawn out, and the horses in the act of being put to. Al 
three stopped short, gazed first at the vehicle, then at one another in speech- 
a At last Mr. Raymond burst into a fit of laughter !ong and 

oud. 

‘ So, Lucy, this was your nice coach. Well, nothing like a good name,” 
cried he. as soon as he could speak, while poor Lucy hung her head in ut- 
ter discomfiture, and sepeupel 00 think the torrent of wrath poured on her 
from aunt Hannah only too well deserved. 

‘Come, come, Hannah,’ said Mr. Raymond at length, ‘ enough said ' now, 
a mistake is only a mistake, we can’t put old heads on young shoulders ; 
Lucy will be wiser next time, and we must only make the best of a bad 
bargain now’ 

‘ Make the best of it,” re-echoed his sister, in a tone of indignation; ‘ do 
you suppose anything on earth would tempt me to set my foot inside that 
filthy, abominable machine, or give it to any one to say that Miss Raymond 
— in it? A nice story, indeed, and a pretty debut Miss Lucy would 
make ! 

* Oh! as to that,’ replied her brother, ‘ now as the thing can’t be helped, 

don’t suppose the journey will do Lucy harm, and,’ added he drily,’ ‘ L 
think the hovmndivs preferable to disappointing Mrs. Lowe, who will have 
ot to meet you, and being absent from the dinner-party she gives 
to-day. 

Atthis suggestion aunt Hannah wrung her hands in despair ; she surveyed 
the vehicle irresolutely, yet still with a look of unconquerable disgust, but 
at this moment the driver mounted his seat and the horn sounded ; there was 
notime for further discussion, and Mr. Raymond effectually evded it by 
opening the door and handing his daughter in, while aunt Hannah, thus 
taken by surprise, unresistingly followed, and off it drove. 

During the foregoing discussion Lucy, guessing what the result after all 
would be, had suneel tote the cavernous gloom of the vehicle, and not per- 
ceiving any occupant, had disencumbered herself of her parcels by quietly 
throwing them in, one by one, through the apertnre over the door; her 
surprise was accordingly great when on entering she saw an individual 
seated in the furthest corner, and as her eyes became gradually accustomed 
to the dim obscure of this new region, she could perceive that he looked 
like a gentleman, if it were possible to imagine one in such a place. Quite 
distressed to see that, from her position, some of her parcels must have un- 
ceremoniously reached him, and that he had returned good for evil by col- 
lecting them all into a tidy heap upon the seat, she had just commenced ut- 
tering some thanks and apologies when her speech was interrupted by the 
torrents of abuse which aunt Hannah, now recovered from her surprise, di- 
rected against the luckless vehicle in which she had been, as it were, en- 
trapped ; unmindful of the stranger she continued alternately to bemoan 
her hard fate, and throw the blame of the occurrence on Lucy, who vainly 
endeavoured to quiet endurance or playful remonstrance, by turn the tide 
of wrath, but just as she imagined herself nearly successful in allaying the 
storm, some fresh jolt, as the uneasy vehicle rattled over the uneven pave- 
ment, would arouse itanew. At length the machine suddenly cupped, and 
glaucing contemptuously at their present companion, aunt Haunah exclaim- 
ed, 

‘ Some fresh contamination!” and threw herself back with a look in which 
anger and resignation ludicrously combined seemed to say, ‘ Fate has done 
its worst, for the future I defy it !” 

But she little guessed the miseries which were still in store. The door 
opened, and a decent tradesman-looking person appeared at it, with a child 
of about four years old in his arms, and a boy following with a flower-pot in 
each hand. 

Now aunt Hannah, incommon with many others of her standing, had an 
unconquerable dislike to children, considering them at best but as neces 
sary evils, to be keptas much as possible out of sight, and only tobe en- 
dured on well guarded and stated occasions ; the reader may therefore im. 
» sen what pleasure it gave her to have their party thus increased, as the man 
placed the child carefully on one seat of the vehicle, while directly oppo- 
site he deposited the flower- pots, and seemingly quite satisfied with the ar- 
rangerrent, looked smilingly at the juvenile traveller, and said, 

‘ Tommy will be a good boy and sit quiet there, and not be troublesome 
to the ladies and gentleman, and he’ll take care of the flowers for poor sick 
mamma ;” and with these reasonable expectations the father closed the door, 
and contentedly placed himself on the outside, quite satisfied with this effort 
of parental care. 

Seldom are human calculations realized. The omnibus set off again, 
but hardly had it made a dozen bounds when poor Tommy, who was perch- 
ed lightly on jhis seat, his diminutive members dangling restlessly a few 
inches = dey found it impossible even with the most dutiful intentions to 
comply with his father’s commands; he clung convulsively with his tiny 
hands, endeavouring to clasp the hard unyielding cushion, looking all the 
time piteously in his companions’ faces, but at a jolt rougher than usual, the 

oor child’s strength and courage failed, and down he rolled off the seat, fol- 
owed by his opposite companions the flower-pots. A scene of noise and 
confusion followed, which may be easily imagined, the child shrieking with 
= and terror, aunt Hannah scolding in a still shriller key as she rubbed 

er foot, against which the flower pot had rolled, and Lucy's gentle laughter 
mingling with that of the stranger at a scene too ludicrous for even good-na- 
ture to resist; but it was only for a moment; kind-hearted Lucy svon 
raised up the little victim, tried with many a winning word to soothe and 
quiet him, and assisted by the stranger their united efforts were soon suc- 
cessful iu restoring peace. Lucy comforted the little fellow with some cakes 
her father had provided for her journey, and then her fellow-traveller re- 
lieving her from her charge, placed him beside himself, and supporting him 
with his arm, the child nestled into him, and soon sobbed himself 
asleep. 

Aunt in the meantime ceased not to inveigh against this new accident, 
ever and anon glancing reprovingly at —_ for ber involuntary compan- 
ionship with the stranger, whilea quiet smile flitted across his features as 
he occasionally intercepted the glance and witnessed the confusion it cre- 
ated in his fair neighbour. She meanwhile was now observing him with 
more attention, and though, as we have said, of a sufficiently imaginative 
dispositjon, was still rather at a loss in what class to place him; he was not 
young, at least in the eyes of eighteen, though his countenance told a tale 
either of care or hardship, or suffering which might have done the work of 
time; they were, however, evidently the traces of what ence had been, for 
his frank smile and clear benevolent eyes told no sorrowful story now. His 
dress could give to Lucy no cue to his station, for it was merely neat and un- 
pretending, and sh» might have pronounced it somewhat of the shabby 
genteel had it not acquired a certain degree of elegance from its wearer ; 
so after much secret conjecture, she had nearly set him down in her mind 
either as a travelling artist or tutor, two avocations which in her imagination 
combived poverty and good taste, had nota slight military tendency in his 
costume inclined the balance in favour of his being a salliced or half-pay 
officer. 

‘Poor man,’ thought Lucy, unconsciously surveying him with a com- 
passonate look, ‘to think of bis passing his early days in the service of his 
country and now, with his gentlemanly habits and manuers, obliged to 
dress poorly and travel is an omnibus.” 

a was almost the climax of distress, but Lacy went on building her 
casile— 
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‘Perhaps too, he has a family to maintain ; perhaps a daughter in delicate 
health, in some poor lodging near the sea,’ and she glanced at a little box 
beside him, very like those in the fruit-shop windows, which she at once 
set down as containing oranges for the invalid. 

Poor Lucy! « little more experience in the ways of mankind might have 
told you that it was as probably filled with cigars, and turned your thoughts 
into another channel; be that as it may, your reverie was a pleasing one, 
and taking as it did the hues of your kind heart, did you more good 
the shrewc est guesses that worldly knowledge could have given. 

And now the omnibus stopped to change horses, and the unlucky little 
animal who had already caused so much disturbance within, suddenly 
wakened up from his slumbering position, set up a second cry at finding 
himself among strangers. It was so loud this time as to reach his father’s ears 
and with haste he alighted from the roof, and presentd himself at the door, 
quite shocked at the trouble his child had given, and full of apologies, which 
were, however, cut short by alecwre from aunt Hannah, who insisted 
upon having the urchin removed. Lucy endeavoured to soften this man- 
date, and the language which accompanied it, by kind regrets at the fate of 
the geraniums, and by the good-natured smile with which she put the re- 
mainder of her biscuits into the little fellow’s hand as his father sabmis- 
sively lifted him out. Their — companion then stooped to examine 
the prostrate flowers, saying as he did so, 

‘I wish something could be done to revive these crushed plants; 1 think 
the poor man said they were for some invalid, probably to cheer her sick 
roo ’ 


‘ A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind,’ thought Lucy, witha glance 
at the little box, and immediately entering into the benevolent wish, and 
binging her own knowledge and love of flowers to its aid, their united ef- 
forts were rewarded by seeing them hold up their heads agaiu aud give 
some promise of recovery. 

‘TI am sure they will live,’ exclaimed Lucy, joyfully, ‘and here are some 
buds low down which will come out before another week ; so ‘tis only to cut 
off the bruised and broken top-shoots and they will look quite fresh and 
compact again.’ 

The stranger smiled at her eagerness, but aunt Hannah muttered in a 
peevish tone, 

‘Great matter'this, indeed! he deserves well to lose them for tormenting 
us.’ She was probably thinking of ber wounded corm. 

They had new arrived at their destination, and once more experienced 
the delightful exercise of rattling over the disjointed pavement of acountry 
town. Aunt Hannah drew back into the furthest corner, to avoid observa- 
tion, and vainly telegraphed to Lucy to do the same, but her attention was 
too much engrossed with the novelty of the scene to observe this mute lan- 
guage. At length starting forward with an exclamation of pleasure, she 
cried out, 

‘There is Mrs. Lowe’s carriage,’ and waved her hand to the servant 
while poor aunt Hannah, thus seeing herself publicly exposed, threw her 
self back on the seat with a groan. 

The light open vehicle turned rapidly and drew up close just as the om- 
nibus halted with a tremendous bang, and aunt Hanualh fancied a suppress- 
ed sneer on the servant's face as he came up to explain that, vever expecting 
them inthe omnibus, he was returning home when Mies Lucy called his at- 
tention. The stranger by this time had opened the door and stopped, turn- 
ing civilly to assist his companions. Miss Raymond drew back, ay ow | 
his services with a haughty air, but Lucy, faneying the poor man looke 
hurt at this repulse, gave him her hand as he assisted her out of the machine 
and placed her in their friend’s carriage. Aunt Hannah followed, under the 
footman’s guidance, and with a hearttelt exclamation of satisfaction at find- 
ing herself once more in a suitable conveyance, ordered the servants to 
drive off withoat delay, never bestowing a look upon their late fellow-trav- 
eller, who stood quietly waiting to see et depart, and raised his cap as 
they went off, in acknowledgment of Lucy’s parting bow. ‘The latter had 
to endure a long and sharp lecture from her annt on the impropriety of 
forming the slightest acquaintance with such a free, presuming fellow as 
their late companion. 

‘Iam certain,’ pursued she, ‘ that I have seen him before in some low 
situation ; I remember his face perfectly, and think he must be one of the 
clerks in Logan’sshop. Yes, | am certain now that I have seen him be- 
hind the counter, but his being in the omnibus was quite enough; you should 
not have exchanged a syllable with him.’ 


It was useless for Lucy to plead the inevitable circumstances of the case , 


or to suggest that this person looked too old for any of Logan’s clerks; tha 
he might have been compelled to travel in the omnibus, like themselves 
from ar_idental causes; any doubt of her penetration was received with 
impanence. Enough, she had seen him behind a counter, and it only re- 
mained for Lucy humbly to regret the unfortunate circumstances which bad 
placed them in so disagreeable a position, aud to hope that nothing would 
ever bring it to their recollection again. 

They arrived just in time to dress for dinner and found a large party as- 
sembled, ihe star of which was the fashionable and beautiful Ludy Trevor. 
Aunt Hannah suffered agony during the repast, lest any unlucky turn of the 
conversation should expose her late degradation, and shrunk with nervous 
apprehension from any subject bearing on travellin g horses, or roads; wel 
knowing that Lady Trevor, amongst her numerous accomplishments, pos] 
sessed a power of satire, not the Jess keen and provoking for being invaria- 
bly couched in the most polished and elegant language. No wonder, then- 
that aunt Hannah sensitively shrunk from having her feelings laid bare to, 
one from whom she could expect no anodyne, but who would probably re- 
peat agam, in many a circle and with many an amusing addition, their ad- 
ventures in the omnibus; but who can describe her borcor on hearin their 
kind hostess at the further end of the room inquiring from the artless and in- 
genuous Lucy what had detained them so long, adding, ‘I thought the 
coach arrived at five, and you were an hour later; | trust no accident 

, 





Here she was iuterrupted by Lucy, who frankly and withvut disguise 
stated that the coach adhered to its usual hour, but that they had travelled by 
the omnibus. We may judge of her feelings at this moment by what she 
had already endured—now red, now pale, she felt almost suffocated, and 
fancied that on her were turned the eyes of the whole company. Sbe dar- 
ed one glance of despair at the calm and unconscious Lucy, and then await- 
ed breathlessly the consequences of the announcement; but there was noth- 
ing in Lucy’s gentle, unpretending manner to provoke sarcasin or ridicule, 
and having replied to Mrs. Lowe’s expression of surprise at their choosing 
such an uncomfortable conveyance by relating simply how it had occurred, 
the appalling subject was dropped and apparently remembered no more, 
though the sedoubtabio Lady Trevor was at the very moment seated on the 
same sofa. 

Aunt Hannah drew a long sigh of relief; well was it for her, with all her 
managemeni, that she was not in the candid Lucy’s place, as her apologies 
and excuses would at once have betrayed her sensiliveness to the ridicule 
they would surely have provoked. . 

The next day they drove again into T—— to look for suitable lodgings 
daring their stay. Hard was it to satisfy aunt Hannah, and discontentedly 
did she turn away from many a one which Lucy pronounced perfect ; but 
then Lucy only cared to get a view of the blue water, or to watch the 
snowy suils er busy oars as they passed to and fro, while a rose tree or jes- 
samine trained against the wall were, in her opinion, worth all the carpets 
or curtains ever wove or spun, Aunt Hannah, however, had very different 
ideas of comfort, but luckily, at length, one situation oflered gratifying the 
predilections of each, and evening found them happily seated together in the 
oval window of a very pretty little cuttage, with roses and jessamines wafting 
their sweetness to Lucy, and a sufficiency of internal comforts to satisfy the 
maturer taste of her aunt. 

They continued for awhile silently gazing on the scene before them, watch- 
ing the sparkling waters, and listening to the clear notes of a bugle which 
sounded at intervals from a fort at a little distance ; at length Lucy turned 
on her aunta look of affectionate delight, as she exclaimed, ‘ What happ!- 
ness have you given me, dear aunt; this is so lovely.” 

And aunt Hannah, her heart softened by the sweet girl’s gratitude, re- 
sponded to the feeling as she passed her hand fondly across her shining ring- 
lets, and replied, ‘ Long may your innocent heart, my dear child, retain its 
ready power of pleasing and being pleased. 

But, with a temper like aunt Hannah’s, these indulgent moments never 
lasted long, and one source of annoyance continually presented itself when 
in their daily walks they encountered their fellow -traveller of the omnibus. 
He invariably raised bis hat with a respectful salute, and Lucy could not 
forbear returning his diffident bow, though in a manner sufficiently reserved 
to show she only ackpowledged it; while auut Hannab always drew up 
her stiff figure still more intw the perpendicular, and deplored in bitter ac- 
cents the result of Lucy’s indiscretion ; until, at length, her senses, sharp- 
ened to acuteness by apprehension, could distinguish his fizure at almost aby 
distance if he were coming towards them, or know his step frou a kundr 
if he overtook them in their walks. 

One unlucky day they were returning from their usual stroll by the sea- 
shore, and had turned from the strand iuto the road leading towards <e 
town, when, advancing along the foot-path, Lucy's quick eyes discovere 
her unconscious tormentor ; he was attentively reading 4 letter as he slowly 
proceeded, end she hoped he might be so deeply engros« d as to allow “2 
to pass uuperceived, but in vain; for, just as he was in the act of passing: : 
suddenly raised bis bead, and a quick smile of pleasure brightened his lace 





at the abrupt encounter. 
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‘ He’ll walk up and sbake hands with us next,’ muttered aant Hannah, in 
an indignant tone, almost within his hearing, and was on this text commenc- 
ing her usual tirade, when a step behind them which Lucy knew too well, 
made her heart beat quick with the fear of some fresh annoyance to. her 
aunt., Nor wasshe mistaken ; the stranger overtook them, and, politely 
apologising for the intrusion, explained that he had a few minutes before 
encouutered aset of drunken sailors, who were fighting vociferously at the 
entrance of the village, and that he had, on recollecting this, tarned to warn 
the ladies of the annoyance, or to offer his services in escorting them 
through. , ‘ 

His manner was so perfectly eutlemanlike, that notwithstanding all aunt 
Hannah’s prejudices, it inseusibly influenced her, and being naturally of a 
cowardly yn and especially afraid of drunkensailors, she considered 
that of two evil spirits it was better to choose the least; and so, with a very 
ungracious attempt at thanks, accepted his offer of protection, the more 
readily as the sound of the fray already reached them. They proceeded in 
silence, however, the two ladies occupying the footpath, and their protec- 
tor walking on the road ata civil distance. Aunt Hannah seemed deter- 
mined not to speak, and Lucy was afraid to do so, though feeling the si- 
lence sufficiently awkward. Her good-nature at last conquered her timid- 
ity, and having mentally sought and rejected twenty different subjects, she 
at length had fixed on one to commence with, when the quick roll of a 
carriage was heard approaching, and instantly round the corner came the 
pony-phaeton of Lady Trevor, who gave them asmiling salute as she pas- 
sed rapidly by. But that smile, which only brought ideas of beauty. and 
kindness to Lucy’s unsuspicious heart, came fraught with malice and all 
uncharitableness to the irritated feelings of aunt Hannah; she gave one 
look of undisguised abhorrence at their officious attendant, an! hurrying on 
at a pace with which Lucy could scarcely keep up, made her way inde- 
pendently through the crowd, forgetful of her fears, unminudfal of assist- 
ance, and leaving her niece both to receive the benefit of the escort and to 
render her acknowledgments for it; nor stopped or turned until she found 
herself safely lodged in her drawing-room at home. 

Lucy, who could accurately interpret aunt Hannah's feelings, vainly 
strove to conquer her nervous anticipation of some outbreak, or to conceal 
her trepidation from her companion. He, imagining that it proceeded from 
terror at the crowd, kindly strove to re-assure her; but the more he ad- 
dressed her, the worse the evil became, and, measuring with her eye the 
distance which aunt Hannah had gained on them, her only comfort arose 
from the hope that he spoke in too low a tone to reach her ear. He had 
piloted his young charge through the noisy crowd and gained the open 
road again ; the cottage was now in view, aunt Haunah proceeded in double 

uick time before them, and she was about to take leave, when he sudden- 

'y noticed with surprise the agitation of his trembling companion. 

‘Terror has made you ill,’ said he, kindly ; ‘do take my arm until you 
reach your home ; there is no need to be frightened now that the danger is 
past.’ 

But Lucy declined his services, and glancing apprehensively towards her 
aunt, requested him in hurried accents to take no further trouble, but allow 
her to gethome alone. _ Her evident trepidatioa, so much greater than the 
occasion warranted, and her nervousness increasing rather than diminishing, 
awakened his curiosity, and, following thedirection of her eyes as she 
anxiously gazed after her aunt, who in sullen dignity was stalking at a tre- 
mendous pace along, the truth immediately flashed upon him; hesaw how 
matters stood, a gay smile fora moment passed across his unusually serious 
couatenance, and he seemed irresolute now to act; but the distressed look 
of his companion decided him, and, stopping suddenly, he said, 

‘T shall not intrude any further now, as IT have placed you in safety, but 
hope on some future day to be authorized in inquiring whether you have 
suffered from the anxiety you appear to andergo.’ 

‘Oh! thank you, there is not the least occasion,’ replied Lucy, hardly 
knowing what she said, but with one wish uppermost in her mind—that she 
might never behold him again; he still, however, lingered, and in a hesita- 
ting manner again accosted her as if in conclusion of his former sentence. 

‘ Perhaps at the ball on Tharsday night ; do you intend being there 7’ 

‘Yes—no—t{ am not sure,’ stammered Lucy ; and her tormentor, appa- 
remtly satisfied, bade her a smiling adieu, onl denueaht 

But he had placed a thora amongst poor Lucy’s roses of enjoyment, and 
the pleasure sue had been for weeks anticipating with delight was by that 
short sentence converted inte a prospect of unmixed dismay. It was her 
first ball, and though her auut resolved to witness her debut, still she was 
to be chaperoned by her friend Mrs. Lowe, who had promised to call for 
her and introduce her to plenty of partuers ; and now all was spoiled,— 
Only to think of this horrid creature coming up befure every one to claim 
her acquaintance ! be ata ball, indeed! Aunt Hannah was right, after all, 
for what could a poor reduced officer, with a large family, want at sucha 
place of amusement? And, angry with herself for the false trick her im- 
agination had played her, and for the compassion she had wasted ; indig- 
nant, too, with the stranger fur his impertinence, and for the provoking smile 
which accompanied his words, and which now recurred to his memory 
Poor Lucy’s spirit fairly gave way, and she burst into a flood of tears. : 

But she had still to encounter aunt Hannah’s ire, and, hastily drying them 
up, she followed, little comforted by the conviction that, let her aunt say 
what she would, she deserved it all. Whenshe entered the drawing-room 
she found Miss Raymond, as she expected, nursing her wrath to keep it 
warm, and was immediately asked in a taunting tone what she had done 
with her aelightful beau ? 

Lucy replied with gentleness, and her aunt continued to run over her 
usual invectives without interruption, when suddenly, in an excited tone, 
she exclaimed, : 

I will give you a svecimen of his impudence. Justas Lady Trevor pass- 
edus, when I was ready to sink into the ground with shame, and was 
hardly able to return her salute, I saw him—yes, I actually saw the fellow 
—take his hat from his head with an impudent smile, sid tetera her bow 
as if he took it all to himself. Oh! whata fine story for her lad yship !’ 

Lucy was aghast at this fresh instance of his presumption, ‘and thought 
with trembling appreliension of the moment when she should become the 
object of his persecution, and lay down that night with a heavy heart, 
scarcely veuturing to hope that some fortunate accident might yet relieve 
her from her fears " 

The long expected evening arrived, once so joyfully anticipated, now ex- 
pected with a painful mixture of delight and fear. Poor Lucy's appreheu- 
sive looks were noticed by, her aunt, but placed to the account of youthful 
diffidence ; and with some good nature she endeavoured to encourage her, 
while, with pride and affection which could not be repressed, she contem- 
plates: Wee light Degrees figure and sweet ingenvous conntenance of the 

Nooming girl. The band of pearls was clasped round hor sunny hair, the 
last ribbon pinned to her dress of purest white, when Mrs. Lowe’s carriage 
drove to the door, and, without time for further thought, Lucy followed her 
aunt quickly, the door was slapped to, and in five minutes’ drive they 
reached the scene of all her expectations. 

The ball was held in the ablie room of T :the and gay notes of 
the baud gave an idea of festive gaiety which somewhat restored Lucy’s 
spirits. They stopped for a few moments in the hall t form their party 

uring which interval sunt Hanuah repeated her often enforced admonition 
to be very particular as to her partners, and only to dance with those intro- 
duced by Mrs. Lowe. Poor Lucy’s terrors were in a moment renewed— 
lor one instant the idea of disclosing her apprehensions and throwing her- 
self on her aunt’s compassion flashed across her mind, and she raised her 
soft and pleading e es with a deprecating expression; but Mrs. Lowe 
caught the lock, an gaily cried, 

‘My dear Miss Raymond, you are absolutely frightening our youngfriend 
out of her wits : Lucy, my love, you must not listen to any more good ad 
Vice ; take courage and depend on yourself; believe me, your usual look 
of happy enjoyment and innocence will succeed better than all the stadied 
manners in the world. So cheer up now and come away.’ 





Luey followed, drawing a long sigh. It was easy to talk of innocence 
when her heart was sinkiag under a load of secret care ; and she already 
pictured to herself Mrs. Lowe's look of displeased surprise, her aunt’s fiery 
indignation, and the contempt and sneers of her acquaintance, when she 
a be accosted by the quondam shopman, and invited to join him in 
pee dance ; but all her fears were soon lost in the bewildering sensation of 

onder and te pay which the first glimpse of the gay scene affurded — 
anne rad just finished the first set of quadrilles, and as Lucy listen- 
wy, ee petra music, and gazed on the moving massof dress aud beau- 
coma rap pag _ ‘Lt is a thought she, ‘that Ll could be dis- 
weit ae a brilliant crowd ;' but at this moment the sets broke up. 
af oa ~ nous groups proceeded to take the circuit of the room in search 
wh. ps one. As they passed Lucy's party, however, she soon 
ligt ont mse , by pane a smiling salute or word of recognition, how 
individ 4er Chance of escape, and she continued to watch each successive 

idual as the former ones passed on and opened a fresh view. 
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and with difficulty suppressing a cry at this sudden realization of ber worst 
fears, she turned vad beheld, not the mild and retiring traveller of the om- 
nibus, not the disappointed and indignant half-pay officer of her imagination, 
nor yet the forward and presuming shopman, but, supporting on his arm, 
the say and brilliant Lady Trevor, in glittering uniform, his fine countenance 
lighted up with auimation, the observed of all observers, there he stood ; 
and, replying to her anxious and astonisbed gaze with a smile of undisguised 
pleasure, was introduced by Lady Trevor as her friend Sir George Mon- 
ue. 

t needs not to describe Lucy’s amazement as she mechanically gave him 
her hand to join the dancers, nor aunt Hannah’s vexation at her want of sa- 
gacity, and regrets for past rudeness ; and our readers would have at lit- 
tle imagination if unable to guess that the secret of all Lucy’s doubts and ap- 

wrehensions was soon drawn from her by her brilliant partner. Whether 
e felt more gratified by the compassionate interest his first appearance had 
excited in Lucy’s mind, or annoyed by aunt Hannah’s derogatory suspicions, 
might have been guessed by the expression of countenance with which he 
encouraged her ingenious confession. Nor need we add, that this acquain- 
tance sv inauspiciously commenced did not terminate here, but that, when 
loug years were p and gone, the still fair and happy Lucy Montague 
would remind her adoring husband of the first and om cloud which had 
shadowed her sunny life, and laughingly request he would never ask her to 
disobey the solemn command of aunt Hannah, who, as she gave her a part- 
ing embrace on her weddiug-day, whispered as Colonel Montague was lead- 
ing her to his carriage, ‘Dearest Lucy, you have for once escaped, but let no- 
thing ever again induce you to travel in an omnibus.’ 





AGRICUL 2. 
BY J. S. SKINNER, ESQ. 
From the Farmer's Library. 
BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE INTRODUCTION OF 
SHORT-HORNS INTO MARYLAND. 


BY J. 8S. SKINNER. 


Far and Muscue. 
| We pretend not to offer anything new in giving the portrait of a short- 


form or description of the properties of cattle, with which agriculturalists, 
at all accustomed to read the many excellent journals of the day, have not 
been made familiar. Nevertheless, the plan of the Farmer’s Library 
would be but partially filled, if we did not, in due time, take care to have 
itrepresent pictorially, and in every mode of illustration, every sort of beast 
or bird that has been, or that probably might be, profitably brought under 
our dominion, or employed in the purposes of the Agriculturalist. We 
propose to make its pages the repository and instructor of the Naturalist as 
well as the Farmer. 

The animal selected has been taken pretty much at random, to give what 
we know to portray the characteristic points of that breed of cattle. We 
should have been glad now, as we shall at any time, to give the likeness of 
a Cow of this breed, imported from Ireland—seut out by Mr. Murdoch, a 
geutleman possessing a large share of various ard useful knowledge, now 
residing at Asheville, N.C. The cow to which we allude is Sophy, proper- 
ty of Mr. George Law, of Baltimore, and is probably equal to, if not the 
best milker in the Union. 

The qualities of the short-horns have been so ofteu described, and so well 
kuown by their diffusion through the States, as to make it almost superfla- 
ous to repeat that they excel in symmetry of form, in early maturity, deli- 
cacy and lightness of head and tail, and in aptitude to lay on fat. As milk- 
ers they appear to have been condemned or approved, as purchasers have 
happened to get them of particular families—lactiferous secretions running 
inone family, as ii is said, in a remarkable manner, while the fatty secre- 
tions in like manner distinguish other families of the same breed. 

Then, again, the Heretords are not without their advocates, in England as 
America ; while there are those who maintain that for all purposes—the 
pail, the shambles, and the yoke—the Devons, on a given amount of food, 
prove to be the most profitable, take them “by and large,” for the gene- 
rality of farmers and thé common pastures of the country. The fine New 
England Oxen are deep in this bl ood. 

To all we shall hold an even scale of comparison—giving their forms to 
the life, and impartially delineating their qualities on the best testimony 
within our reach. 

We well remember the sensation made in Maryland by the first exhibi- 
tion of three improved short-horas—Champion, White Rose, and Shepherd- 
ess—at a cattle-shuw at the Old Maryland Tavern, a few days only after 
their arrival, The very best cattle that the couutry could bring together 
were thrown so far into the shade that their owners hardly knew where to 
find them; and yet there were very fine cattle on the ground, of mixed 
blood, from the best cattle of Holland and Ireland, which had been import- 
ed by the late William Paterson, andjMr. ODounell—to whose public spirit, 
so much at that time in the lead of their cotemporaries, we would fain do 
justice, even at this late day. 

A few days before the arrival of the cattle above named—sent out at our 
instance, from what we had read of the excellence of short-horns—Gover- 
nor Lloyd, a very large landholder and accomplished farmer of the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, had contended that on his large estate he had cattle 
equal to the crack stock of England But when these three individuals, 
sent out by the late Mr. Champion, of Blythe, Nottinghamshire, England, 
(and paid for by funds liberally placed there by the late Robert Oliver, at 
our instance, merely on the suggestion of the good he might thus do to the 
agriculture of the State] came upon the show ground, Mr, L. was seen to 
walk around and carefally examine them, and then instantly, and on the 
spet offered $1000 for the Bull and the Heifer, white Rose. “As we had no 
use whatever for them, and were, moreover, bound to see the friend indem- 
nified who had provided the credit for their importation, we told him they 
could not be separated, but might all three be had for $1500—scmewhere 
about cost and charges—with which he at once closed, and bought them 
forthwith, and afterwards said that he considered himself reimbursed by 
one cross of the bull on his numerous herds on the fourteen farms he own- 
ed on the Eastern Shore. Such is the history of this first importation oi 
short horns into Maryland—a history that may as well be preserved here 
as elsewhere in the Farmer’s Library, where it ought to have place ; and 
we might, perhaps, as we'!l add, in candour, that resemblance betweey 
Champion, at two years old, and the Bull prefixed to these hasty remark 
may have inclined us to choose him from among a variety of fine engravins 
{the best of them by Scott] in the London Farmers’ Magazine. As we 
have before said, the Herefords and the Devons, and the perhaps equally 
symmetrical and fine soft skinned, but not so large, Ayrsh‘res, and the rag- 
gow bipeed. deer-necked, rich milking Alderneys, shall all—all bave their 
full aud fair chance in good time. Inthe mean time we present the follow- 
ing essay : 

ON THE GOOD AND BAD POINTS OF CATTLE, AND ON THE 
FORMATION OF FAT AND MUSCLE. 


BY MR. ROBERT READ, V. S., CREDITON. 


The skin or external envelope in the ruminantia herbivora is an impor- 
tant feature in developing the disposition of cattle to fatten, and is of much 
unport to the farmer and grazier 

A good skin is known by the familiar name of touch—that is, the animal 
should possess a mellow = Ay with resiliency, moderately thick, yet loose 
and yielding to the fingers when gently elevated, and resuming its station 
with an elastic spring, as if there was underneath a tissue of wool impreg- 
nated with oil. The resilience of good skin in an animal depends on the 
organization beneath it, and the presence or absence of cellular or adipose 


tissue. The existence of this membrane constitutes a good handler—the 
deficiency the reverse. 


The pe: or hairy covering should be thick, not coarse; glossy, and soft, 
with an inclination to yellow, fand in proportion as this exists as a quality or 
constituent, so is the propensity to fat; on the other hand, a thinness of hair 
and coarseness in fibre denotes an unthrifty animal, more especially if con- 


bad handler, and is asure indication of being a slow feeder, with a tardy 
disposition to increase in volume either of fat or muscle. It is by the feel 
of the cutaneous tissue that a judgment is formed as to the state of maturity 
now, and that an opinion may be furmed of the condition and worth hereafter, 
1 he beautiful ae skin, that seems like soft velvet, its peculiar feeling as 
if it were stretched over a bed of down, when the fiugers are applied, and 
its easy resilience when traction is made use of, are the best and surest prog- 
nostics as to the future worth of the animal. 
Physiologically speaking, a mellow skin arises from a free circulation of 
the vascular system throagh the meshwork of the cellular or adipose tissue, 
or those cells that are destined for the reception of fat. These tissues are 
considered by some alike synonymious anatomically. They are always ina 
inoist state, from the internal cavity of the cell performing the office of ex- 
halation Want or supply of interstitial deposit makes a good or bad skin. 
The adipose and reticular tissues are extremely vascular, more especially 
that portion in immediate connexion lying underit A good and kindly 
handler has a fall development of this material well spread over the eaperfi 
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for the origin of the absorbents, and the adipose tissue is the depository in 
which the fat is deposited by the exhalents peculiar to it. These membranes 
participate in the character of the hide. They are more dense and inelastic, 
and less expansive. They do not admit of being so readily dilated by the 
interstitial deposit, and, consequently, are longer in acquiring a mature state 
in the progress of making fat. 

A thick and unyielding hide, not succumbing to the internal deposit in the 
adipose tissue under the skin, is thus continually re-acting by pressure om 
the absorbents, and in this manner makes the animal slow in accumuiating 
fat on the external parts of the frame. ‘The difference in the feel between. 
the glossy and coarse-haired animal is dependent on the secretion from the: 
cutis. In the thick skin it is more inspissated, and exfoliates in branny scales- 
In the mellow and glossy skin it is more oleaginous, which may also be ac- 
counted for. Its having a greater freedom for the assimilation of nitregen— 
one of the compounds of ammovia—a chemical agent that is abundantly giv- 
en off from the skin and aniting with the unctuous exudation of the catis, 
gives to the skin that peculiar sapovaceous feSl so necessary as the index of 
that organ performing its healthy functions, and may be ranked as a sure 
symbol of early maturity. 

The ears should be of a fair proportion, not over large, thin in texture, and 
capable of free and quick motion. A good ear denotes good quality; a 
coarse ear, thick and large, is generally associated with much cearseness in 
the animal. A good ear is nearly always found in combination with a promi- 
nent and beaming eye, with thin palpebr or eyelids. 

This development ot eye is most times in unison with a good and cleau 
horn, tending toa very slight red at the radicles or roots. Tlais indicates 
also a kindly disposition to early maturity. The happy and beaming eye of 
the healthy apimal show contentment, a very desirable omen as to the quick 
growth of the animal; while, on the contrary, a heavy eye, with a want of 
vivacity, with thick eyelids, aud a too visible conjunctiva or white of the 
eye, is indicative of an unhappy and restless temper, incompatible with a 
yood and profitable feeder. The eye of contentment, of quietude, and of 
calm expression of countenance, is alone compatible with that temperament 
so conducive to accumulation of flesh and fat. These qualities, if derived 
hereditarily, will be maintained throughout the whole evolution of growth. 
They are also well known signs of early disposition to maturity. The here- 


With an essay on the good and bad points of cattle, and on the formation of ditary principle should always be borne in mind—the old adage of ‘like 


will beget like’—whether applied to the symmetrical law of external form, 
of quality, of temper (either good or bad), of constitution, of a disposition to 


horn Bull; indeed, it would be difficult to present anything in the way of | make either fat or muscle, or toany other canse inherently acquired. There- 


fore the only method to ensure those qualities which are so essential to the 
welfare of the farmer, is to commence primogenitively with the best and 
most approved principles that have hitherto been found to eusure a healthy 
and profitable stock 

I shall now speak of bone, as being the fratne-work on which all the ma- 
terials of the body are built. It should, when examined in the liviaz an- 
imal, have the appearance of — fine and small in structure It then au- 
gursa good quality aud being readily disposed to fatten, altheugh it some- 
times betrays too great a delicacy of constitution. A bone may be small 
from a consolidation of its structaral parts, yet be capable of sustaining more 
weight, superincumbently, than bone ofa larger size, and whose size de- 
pends only on the cellular expansion, and not on a cylindrical consolida- 
tion. A large bone maintains a large-breed animal, a dull feeder, witha 
torpid vascular action, that only tardily irrigates the frame with the living 
stream. Such animals have a greater disposition to lay on more muscular 
than fatty substance. ’ 

Having concluded my observations on the external structure, relative to 
the propensity animals have to making fat, I shall now offer a few opinions 
on the arrangement of the internal organs for that purpose. 

The langs should be large ; but not occupying the chest too much pos- 
teriorly ; the chest capacious, and deep anteriorly ; these being the organs 
for preparing the anteriai blood that nourishes every part. 

I have also remarked, from inspection after death of hundreds of animals, 
that the roots of the lungs do not diminish in size so much as that portion 
which is in contact with the midriff in the fattening cattle: langs over large 
are not more productive of fat than those which are of a moderate size. My 
solution of this fact is, that if the lungs occupy too much of the chest in 
the posterior part, there is alimitation of the expansion of the ramen, or 
first stomach, and the animal does not enjoy so much lengthened quietude 
in rumination, a circumstance very essentialto the fatteniug beast. This 
substantiates what I have before stated. The chest cannot be too deep nor 
yet too broad in its anterior external conformation ; therefore, instead of 
attributing the full, spreading, wide-ribbed chest, posteriorly, a5 instruament- 
al to the lungs, the space tor the expansion of the stomach must not be over- 
looked, a large digestive apparatus being required for all large herbivorous 
animals, The heart is an important organ in the animal frame. It is ravely 
found over large in afatanimal. tis the forcing pump by which the whole 
of the body is irrigated through the arterialtubes. The symmetrical or- 
ganization pervades throughout the animal, the chances are, that the vas- 
cular action will harmonize over every part, and the deposit of fat will 
equalize over the whole of the body. On the contrary, an animal with dis- 
proportionate parts will have a greater disposition to lay on muscle or fat 
on those parts respectively that have the greatest share of vascular action. 
Lam uow proud to state some indisputable facts. I have many times 
examined animals by mediate auscultation, with capacious chests anterior- 
ly, and the lungs duly inflating them. Previous to their being stall-fed, 
they have, when slaughtered, lungs small posteriorly. It is alsu certain, that 
if an animal dies well, the lungs will be found disproportionate te what they 
must have been in the living animal. 

I do not agree with the generally received opinion, nor with Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, that the lungs must be of necessity sraall when an animal first begins 
to fatten; but as the fattening process goes on, the internal cavity of the 
chest becomes smaller, the action of the heart weaker, and the lungs di- 
mivish in size in a regular gradation from various causes ; first, from limited 
expansion ; secondly, from absorption, and by pressure of the surrounding 
parts; and, lastly, from quietude never allowing their due inflation, which 
the act of depasturation attords. 

The liver is also found small. This I consider to be from absorption aud 
internal pressure of the surrounding organs. ‘he liver has also a diminish- 
ed supply of intestiral and mesenteric blood, from the appetite not being so 
vigorous, and !ess food being eaten, as the animal grows tu maturity, 

I have known many animals die from accident, that, ou inspection after 
death, have had large lungs and livers. ‘They were in lean condition, but 
had every good quality for fattening ; and I have no doubt would have made 
prime fat beasts, and whose lungs and livers probably would have been 
smaller when slaughtered. 

I do think that Dr. Lyon Playfair is wrong in the opinion, that small lungs 
aud livers are the best organs for the assimilation of food and fat. I thin 
that the reason why animals become speedily fat in proportion as they ap- 
proach maturity, is from the arterial action being slow, aud the venous cir- 
culation impeded from the pressure of the accumulating fat. The arterial 
exhalents deposit more than the venous circulation can return, or their ab- 
sorbents take up. Thus the harmony is broken. It is a fact well-known, 
that very little blood of the venous kiud can be taken from the fat animal. 
From what I have stated, taken collectively and in conjunction with the 
primeval external conformation of the animal, may be deducted those deter- 
minations which tend to either the formation of fat or muscle. , 

The tendency of certain articles of food to fatten stock, and the suitability 
of others to keep up the general growth, afford a fruitful field for oe 
I shall begin with those that favour evolution of growth. A series of su 
stances that are charged with albumen er a ve etable gelatine, are nitrogen- 
ized in the maximum: barley, oats, peas, and beans, form examples ese 
substances, having much nutritive matter, make the best food for the pur- 
pose of general growth, with the various herbivorous food for the young 
animal; but the more such food approximates lignin, the more insoluble 
and innutritious it is. 

Herbivorous food for the young animal is naturally required, from its 
abounding with several elementary principles, as ammonia, &c., in unity 
with earthy matter; which, taken in with the food in depasturing and unit- 
ing with the inherent formation of phosphoric and muriatic acid (and the 
plu spho iv acid in the farinaceous food,) form the phosphate and muriate of 
lime. Wheat, with the gelatine of the farina, constitutes the formation of 
bone; bence the necessity, or rather advantage, of supplying the growing 
animal with such a material. ' 
The next series of substances are those which contain the saccharine 
wrinciple, and are nitrogenized in the minimum. They are disposed to the 
formation of fat. They consist of the different sorts of bulbous or escalent 
roots, a8 turnips, mangel, beet, &c. These substances, when mixed with 
the uutritive matter of the farinacea, constitute the essential compound nee 
cessary for the production of fat and muscle in the animal body 
The table subjoined is one of equivalents, by the celebrated chemist 
Brande, showing the relative quantity of albumen and other matter in legu- 
minous and bulbous food. 
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“THE RIVER PLATE—CAPTIVITY OF GENERAL 
O'BRIEN. 


‘ ing i ivi ‘Brien, by 

The following is the account of the captivity of General O'Brien, )} 

order of Rosas, as Governor of Buenos Ayres, referred to in our leading arti- 
of this day :— é 

“~ is my wish, in detailing the treatment I experienced from Otnens 

Rosas, to confine myseif to a simple narrative of the facts, as they occurred, 

and as far as | am myself concerned, not to use a harsh expression respect- 


i m. . bss 
aC ee at the request of General Santa Cruz, the President of Bolivia, 
undertaken to form a commercial treaty with the united provinces of Buenos 
Ayres. The object of this treaty was to offer to the different pravigete a 
free access to Bolivia—toearry ona trade with it, free from duties— or ite 
cattle—its mules—and the natural productions of the cosets — soos ae be 
exchange Potosi dollars. This proposal was most willingly ny , ry 
the governors of the ditferent provinces and they evinced their ve * in 
marked demonstrations of their affection, respect, and regard for hae 
who had been istrasted to make it. In every great town t rough which 
I passed, from Lima to Buenos Ayres, public entertainments were et 
tome by their governors, my old asseciates in the war of rena we seem 
refer to the testimonies of affection, not from personal vanity, bat ate 
in them | can alone trace the motives for the conduct of Rosas. They _ 
excited his jealousy,—they had perhaps aroused his feera-gne. eer, bagec' 
induced him to believe that a plain man, bent on ee | the benefits o 
a free intercommunication between the provinces of South America was 
idable political agent. phy Fhe 
' oy ed 0 the slightest foundation for such a suspicion, if it were en- 
tertained. I had my estates to attend to, aud, improving their value, [ 
wished that others might prosper. Ido not pretend to analyze the mo- 
tives of Rusas—I have only endeavoured to attribute to him a pro- 
buble cause, although one without the shadow of foundation in fact, for his 


ed ity to me. ' , 
er week at Baenos Ayres | was most kindly received by the 


inis Rome. : 
ae pba of a few days I found that the treaty which the other pro- 
yinces were most williag to make Rosas determined upon rejecting ; and, 
not content with the rejection, resolved upon making a declaration of war 

i neral Santa Cruz. ; 
ee then, as ray pego iation with Buenos Ayres was concerned, it had 
been a failure. The object for which I had visited it was at an end, and J 

ired at once to leave it. J } 
ee asa mat.er of course, ap plied for my passport to the chief of police 
at 120’clock io the day, and the same evening 1 was waited upon by that 
person, accompauied by Colonel Pereira. Both were armed, and told me 
that Rosas desired tospeak to me. I followed them, bat instead of condact- 
ing me to his residence, they brought me to the Cuna, a prison of the worst 
deescription, aud there, without a charge made against me—withoutany ex- 

lanation demanded from me—I was placed in acell, measuring six yards 
lb five, aud fro:n that cell [ was never permitted to stir for six months 

i25 days. é . 
aL had Geen an acquaintance of Rosas at a former period of life; I might 
say evenhis friend. No thought had ever entered into my mind of injar- 
ing himinavy way. Lcould not believe it possible that he could thas act 
towards one whose life was so well known to him, an to whose opinions 
and habits he could not be a stranger. 1 demanded an interview with him, 
but I made that demand in vain. ee ; 

‘] was a British subject, and as one not violating the laws ofthe country in 
which I resided [| was entitled to the protection of the British flag, and to the 
interposition of the British Minister in my behalf. My former triead was my 
gavler, and the representative of the British Crown did uot enforce for me 
the rights of a British subj-ct. The one would not assist me, and of the 
other, in my incarceration, | heard nothing bat that which | shall state here- 
after. ; 

‘Qace that the door of my cell had been closed upon me, it was never 
opened, except occasionally, tor the purpose of giving me my diuner, which 
was more geuerally handed to me through ahole cut in the door. If l 
spoke, no oe condescended to auswer me ; and thus was that panishment 
inflicted apou me—s»|)tary confinement—which has sometimes been known 
to make persous of strong passions madmen, and to reduce those of weak 
minds to a state of idiocy. Its terrors are unutterable, and never can its 
saddening, its mind-destroying horrors, be adequately conveyed to those 
who have never endured ii, : 

‘Upon me this punistiment was inflicted in a place too narrow for exer- 
cise, ina cell that was damp and filthy, that was overwhelmed with noi- 
some insects, tual was exposed to the invasiou of the rats of that country, 
and that was constantly pervaded with noxious exhalations, arising from 
the ordure of the prison, that was collected almost immediately boneath 
it. , ‘ 

‘It was in such a place that the sufferings ofa Buenos Ayres winter con- 
stituted the climax of tortures that appeared intolerable. This last complet- 
ed my misery; iy liealth, which had been suffering, fiually gave way. 
Loss of appetite was followed by loss of sleep, and to this succeeded a swell!- 
ing of my legs, which teit asif the process of mortification and «death had 
commenced i the lower extremities, whilst life and sense were left to the 
brain and the functions of the body. : k ; 

‘Patiently, and even calinly, had I waited out each slow and lingering 
hour, and w'ched the tardy pace of every long and dreary day, hoping, 
calculating and self-convicted, thatthe next must bring with it the appear- 
ance of the British Misister in my cell—to hear him say tnatthe meanest 
subject of the British Crown should not be thus treated unaccused uatried, 
unconvicted. [ waited and—Alas! I grieve to 7 it—I waited in vain. | 
was persoually known to the British Minister. came at last to the con- 
clusion that he must be utterly ignorant of my arrest—of my incarceration 
—and of the frightful torture that was inflicted upon me. 

‘I had contrived many plans for my escape; they were the sole amuse- 
ment of wy prison hours, and each had been rejected in turn by me as cow- 
ardly, At last, my entire thoughts were fixed upon a commanication with 
the British Miusster, being perfectly sensible that once he knew my position 
he would procure iny release. 

‘I did succeed in effectiig that communication; and, in order to show 
how closely and jealously | was watched, | must explain the plan that I 

ted. 

ss the time that I was arrested I had in my side coat-pocket a small mem- 
orandum-book aud penc:l. This was a fortunate circumstance for me; for I 
had frequently applied to the gacler to supply me with pen, iuk, and paper, 
and these were constantly refused to me. f I spoke it was sellom that a 
simple affirmative or negative was conceded to me; for the orders given to 
the gacler and his attendants were “not to take any no ice of me.” I was 
treated as au idiot, in the wpe that I might be visited with idiocy. 

‘The ouly favour that was conceded to me was this—I was allowed to 
receive my meals from the British Hotel These were al ways brought to 
me in a portabiantes * Tais was sent at dianer-hoar ; bur b fore it was 
handed to me through the door, ( observed that every dis was strictly ex- 
amined by my gavler, lest avy communication should reach me frou abroad ; 
and when [ gave it back in the evening the same rigid examiuation took 
place, lest | should atte::pt to seek thus sending a messuge to my friend. 

‘1 could see, through the ‘ole iu the door, this double examruation ta- 
king place every day ; bat [ perceived that there was one portion o! the 
portabiandes that was not looked into, and that was the lowermost portion, 
which caine containing tire, aud returned filled with the cold ashes. Upon 
that circuinstance {| rested my oaly hope of communication with the Brit- 
ish Minister, and my suahsequent chance of escape from a prison which I felt 
was fast hurrying me toa premature grave. , 

‘I bad a pencil to write, bat no paper to write upon. None would be 
given tome. Upon two or three occasions, however, pastry was seut to me 
rolled in white paper, and at another time a few oranges were wrapped in 

per. Every scrap of this was taken and carefully coucealed by me 

‘Then, for the purpose of seeing if the portabiandes would bear my mes- 
sage safely, | remov ed the ashes from the lowermost part, to try if my gaol- 
ers would notice the alteration They did vot do so; aud [ anatch dd the 
first moments that | was sure [ was uot watched to write, in pencil, afew 
lines to the Britis minister, Mr. Mandeville. The purport of the uote 
was, that my bealth was fist declining; that such coufinement, if much long- 
er protracted, must inevitably cause my death; that [ was quite sire it was 
resolvéd [ should aot leave that prison alive; that as [ had a considerable 


amount of property iu Chili ond Pera, and some inIreland, | wished to make 
my will, in order that my sister wight inherit my estate; aud tbat | there- 
fore begged of Mr. Manleviils to come to me, if it were but for a moment, 
in order that, having arraug: d iny worldly affairs, | might the bett-r sabinit 
to that cruel faie which, without a single faalt or error on my part, had been 
laanifesily reserved for ie. 

*The po: tubrrndes cousists of five or six tin dishes, placed obs 4vo.eth 
other, ani fs Leogetinee with astra o—tie an dace ost dis b, OF cigs ‘d re 
¢eptacle, contains fire, 80 as ‘o keep all above it warm. 





Che Albion, 


‘ This, to the best of my recollection, was the substance of my note to Mr, 
Mandeville, and all my hope was that he would receive it. 1 was sure that 
a British subject, without a single charge alleged against him—unarraigued 
before any species of tribanal—unquestioued, unexainioed, and unaccused 
by any one, or ander any form of law—would not be permitted by the re- 
presentative of my Sovereign to be left thus—a_ prisoner, suffering the 
worst species of punishment—without finding in that Minister, a defender, 
a supporter, and a vindicator of the country which was thus outraged in my 
person. 

‘ These were my feelings as I wrote that note. My calculation was, as | 

removed the ashes from the ‘ portabiandes,’ that the person appointed to 
clean them out before putting in fresh fire would find the note, and, as it 
was addressed to Mr. Mandeville, would forward it to that gentleman. 
That calculation the event proved to be correct. Tue man found the note, 
and, being ignorant of what it contained, at once delivered it to his master, 
Mr. Beech, the proprietor of the British Hotel, who performed his duty, by 
placing it at once in the hands of Mr. Mandeville. 
_ ‘Mr. Mandeville did notact as I had anticipated he would have done, for, 
instead of coming to see me, he went to the Minister of Rosas, Arana, and 
informed him that he had received a communication from me! The result 
was an immediate visit from the Chief of the Police ( Victorino) to the prison, 
and the attempt by him to extort from me a knowledge of the means by 
wiich [ had communicated with Mr. Mandeville. I denied the fact—I pre- 
tended that the communication was an invention of that gentleman’s brain— 
and [ denounced him ia the strongest terms [ could use, calling him ‘‘a hum- 
bug of a British minister.” 

‘1 conceive, that in acting inthe manner that he did, Vir. Mandeville dit 
not bear himself as a British Minister should have done in such circumstan- 
ces. He committed, I think, a great error, and one that might have cost 
me my life, by thas betraying my act to the Ministers of a man who he 
knew had acted outrageously towards me—who could not allege any ex- 
cuse for my detention, bat that it was a “‘ precaution,”’ because he had heard 
and believed that | came to Buenos Ayres tv make a revolution ! briuging 
with me 15,000 doubloons !—when the fact was, all I had with me was 5,000. 
in bills on London, and that my own property, carried for the purpose of 
going to England, where it was afterwards received by me. 

‘Even if Mr. Mandeville did not choose to come and see me, [ do not 
think he should have told Rosas’s Minister that I had found the means of 
making a secret communication to him—for as a British subject—deprived 
of no right that attached to me as such, by crime—lI was, I think, entitled 
to communicate with him, and to beg his protection. 

‘It was a great error in jadgment, but it was no more. I think the act 
was wroug—I do not think so of the motives that prompted it; and least of 
all do [ suppose that it was done with the slightest intention to injure me. 


‘IT am aware that Mr. Mandeville was peculiarly situated with the Gov- 
ernor of Buenos Ayres. He was in Buenos Ayres, I think, for three years 
before Rosas condescended to speak to him. The respect which is due to 
a British Minister was notshown to him. He could not but be aware that 
frightful atrccities were committed, under the special direction of Rosas, 
and it might be that apprehensions for his own safety induced him to ap- 
prise the Minister of a fact that might subsequently be learned through 
spies, and that their denanciation might bring down upon him that fate from 
which neither the sacred character of long friendship nor the respect due 
to the aacerdotal functions could preserve others ; and he might have felt 
that a British Minister was not safe where a British subject was treated as 
[had been. Whatever may have been the motives of Mr. Mandeville, I 
am quite positive they could not have arisen from any unkinudoess towards 
me; fur | was honoured with his hospitality before my imprisonment, and 
with the testimonies of his sympathy when [ escaped from the miserable 
death to which I had been destined. 

‘ The first result of my letter to Mr. Mandeville was a visit from the po- 
lice—the second was most useful to me, for it brought me at the same time 
a physician, who examined me in the presence of the police officer and a 
lawyer, with whose aid [ made out my will—the third was the immediate 
change of my gaolers, double sentinels placed on the door, and a third at the 
top of the houase—and then came a consultation between Rosas and his 
Minister Maza, as to whether | ought not to be removed to the Retiro bar- 
rack (a short distance from Buenos Ayres,) as I could there be, with greater 
facility, deprived of life, and my death attributed to illaess. 

This was the proposition of Rosas; but Maza opposed it—he represented 
that | was a British subject, long known in South America—that my death 
would certainly excite attention, and that, if I were got rid of by violence, 
it would, most probably be afterwards discovered by some one of the nu- 
merous friends [ had in the different states, and its consequences fatal to 
Rosas himself. Maza found that his remonstrances were in vain : that Ro- 
sas had resolved upon despatching me. Finding all his arguments useless, 
he told the facts to the wite of Rosas, and she went down on her knees to 
beg my life ; and it is to her intercession that 1 attribute that delay which 
subsequently saved me. 

‘{did not, atthe time, know any of these circumstances I had never 
been spoken to ; but from the moment [ had written to Mr. Mandeville, 
and that he had mentioned it to Rosas’ Ministers, I regarded my death as 
inevitable I was treated as a man doomed to death; and [ prepared for 
death. LIexpected to be takea out and shot, and I cut down a light green 
surtout, that I had brought with me to prison, into a jacket, so that if I 
were given a soldier’s death, [ might appear as a soldier, with that care be- 
stowed upon my habiliments which becomes a svldier, and that in my last 
moments it might be seen | was not unworthy of those companions in arms 
with whom I had often faced that danger which was now inevitable. 

‘I had settled my wordly affairs, aad it was in the daily expectation that 
I should be called out for execution—that having made ap my mind to die, 
and to meet it as became me, that then, what appeared far worse than a 
soldier's sudden and violent death, overtook me. I was at last ntterly bro- 
ken down, and unable tv move from my bed My room was filled with 
noxious insects, my health was utterly prostrated ; at night thousands of rats 
gathered around my bed, and the last feeble effort of my decaying strength 
was to use astick which the gaolersin mercy gave to me, to prevent those 
horrible animals, three times as large as the European rat, from attacking 
me in my bed. So frightful were these days, and so horrible these nights, 
that, [ confess, I was at last so unmanned by them as to wish for death. 

‘ That did not come to me, but it did to those who were confined in the 
same horrible prison. One wasa Frenchman, Backly, who died in conse- 
quence of his sufferings, and fur whose unjust treatment Buenos Ayres was 
subseqnently blockaded by the fleet of France. The other was a German 
who had been a captain in the service of Rosas, and who, for some trivial of- 
fence, was placed in this prison, where he had not long been confined be- 
fore he was driven to despair, and in the madness of that despair, he cut his 
throat 1 was not aware at the time of the manner in which his death had 
been produced, but when I saw the dead body carried from the prison I en- 
vied the fate of one who had been the victim of Rosas, and had at last es- 
caped from him 

*The interposition of the wife of Rosas had procured me one respite— 
another was obtained for me through a letter which arrived from Paris, in 
the middle of December, trom General San Martin to the Ministers of Rosas, 
recapitulating the services { had perfermed, pointing to the fact that it was 
to me those colours that now waved in the Cathedral of Bueuos Ayres had 
been intrasted—that for 11 days { had been shut up in a ‘vachuca’ in the 
Cordilleras of the Andes in a snow.storm—that these very colours were for 
that time my only covering at night—that { had sacrificed much to gain, 
and much to preserve them—and that | was a man, years of experience en- 
abled him to say, iacapable of intrigue or dishonour. 

‘ The generous interference of my:old and beloved commander protracted 
my fate—but whether it could have saved my life 1 know not. It did not 
procure me my liberty—that only was obtained by a despatch from Lord 
Palmerston, as Secretary for Foreiga Affairs, insisting on my immediate libe- 
rauion. 

‘The order for my prison door’s being opened was brought at 9 o'clock 
on Christmas morning The chief of police tendered me my discharge, on 
condition [ woald give security in 60,000 dollars, that in sailing for England 
[should not touch at Montevideo or Rio Janeiro. 

‘The doors of my prison were thrown wide—wide open for me—and the 
cold, sweet, fresh air was at last permitted to penetrate the fetid atmosphere 
in which I had been expiring. | thought I should never have enongh of 
air—I tore open my jacket, that I might feel it on my skin; that it might be 
asa balm to my body, which had been withered and wasted without it.— 
This is all L can recollect; for tam told [ was delirious with pain, with mis- 


ery, and suffering. 1 could not walk—the nerves bad become torpid—my | 


flesh so incapable of pain that [ could prod my thigh witha nail aud not 
feel it. 

‘{ had to be carried as if [ were a child, in a carriage, from the prison to 
my hotel. There the watchtuluess of a skilful physician aud a valued friend, 
Dr. Hogan, at length brought me back to lite. Coustant friction restored 
their natural action to my limbs, so that at the end of a mont! | was able to 
go on board aship; but soill was [, oa my arrival iu England, that Dr. Jet- 
fersou, of Leamington, told me he could vot gaarantee my life; and it re- 
quired his care and attention for three months vefore | was restored to my 
usual bea)th. 


——————— 
———<——— 
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‘ This is the narrative of my imprisonment by Rosas. I have falfilled ny 
promise ; for in che course of it I have not used one harsh epithet in depict- 
ing his couduct towards me, and the sufferings I endured. 

‘And now the reader—the English reader—will bear this fact in mind 
that neither in word, in thought, nor in act, had 1 provoked such treatment, 
{ had done no act against Rosas—I was not accused of having done any act 
against him. The pretext was that he suspected me—for that suspicion he 
never even alleged that he had the smallest proof—and my imprisonment 
was, in his language, a precaucion; and when pressed by my friends—for 
I had friends anxious for my release—he evaded their intercession, by re- 

ted promises that I should next week, or the week after that, be set at 


@. 

_‘ [t appears incredible that a British subject, who bears with him the 
right to a habeas corpus, should, in any country where the British flag is 
flying, and a British Minister received, be thus incarcerated for six months 
and twenty-five days, and yet no criminal charge preferred against him be- 
fore the constituted tribunals of that country! 

‘ All reason for doubt upon acircumstance seemingly so improbable rests 

upon a want of knowledge of the perpetrator of this iniquity. Without a 
knowledge ot the character of Robespierre, of Danton, of Marat, the crimes 
of the French Revolution would be incredible. ‘ 
_ ‘The reign of Rosas in Buenos Ayres is “a reign of terror,” and that terror 
is inspired by bim through the instrumentality—first, of his secret assassina 
tion society—the Masorca Clab—and next, by his open, avowed, and auda- 
cious cruelties. 

‘ The man who thus dared to defy the British flag, and to reduce a British 
Minister to silence, whilst he tried, by a torturing incarceration, to killa 
British subject, is a man, the world may be ctr who, when his passions 
and his interests are bound by no check, will commit crimes that nature it- 
self will shudder to hear of. 

‘ If men did not know that an innocent subject of the Queen of Britain had 
been thus treated by Rosas, they wouid, for the sake of humanity, doubt 
that such crimes would be committed as those I am now about to mention. 
They will be found appalling, but what is more appalling than their dread- 
ful details, is the reflection that they are not all the evil that Rosas has done 
—they are specimens of the crimes that he has committed, and that he is 
now perpetrating.’ 

>. 

Downing Street, Sept, 23.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
William Cayley, Esq., to be Inspector General of Public Accounts for the 
province ot Canada. 

Her Majesty has also been pleased to appoint Edward P Gribbon, Esq., 
to be Colonial Surveyor aad Engineer for the colony of Sisrra Leone. 

Her Majesty has also beea pleased to appoiut the Reverend James 
Leith Moody to be Colonial Chaplain for her Majesty’s settlements in the 
Falkland Islands. 

Her Majesty has also been pleased to appoint the Reverend Edward 
Thomas Scottto be Chaplain at George, in the settlement of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Her Majesty has further been pleased to appoint Adolphus E. Shelley, 
Esq., to be Auditor General of Accounts for the island of Hong-K ong. 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War Office, Sept 23, 1845.—2d Drag Gurds.—Lt R W Dallas to be Capt 
by pur v Tathill, who ret; Cornet JC Jones to be Lt by par, v Dallas; L 
Hibbert, Gent to be Cornet by pur, v Jones. 4th Foot—Brevet Major T 
Williams to be Mjr, without par, vy Macdonald, dec ; Lt W C Sheppard to 
be Capt, v Williams, 

10th Foot—Ensign J Miller to be Lieut without pur v Gwilt dec; J M 
Smyth Gent to be Ensign v Miller. 15th Foot—Ass Sur W Braybrooke 
from the 97th Foot to be Ass Sar. 33d Foot—Ass Sur J C Dempster M D 
from the 79th Foot te be Ass Sur y Stack, appointed to the 84th Foot. 41st 
Foot—Capt G 8 Montizambert to be Major by pur v Simmons who retires ; 
Lt R Pratt to be Capt by pur vy Montizambert ; Ens W 8S Greatheed to be Lt 
by pur v Pratt; RH Rawlins Gent to be Ens by pur v Greatheed. 50th 
Foot—T Ryan Gent to be Ens without pur v Venables dec. 57th Foot— 
Lt H M Smyth to be Capt without pur v Tranter dec; Ens F G W Fearon 
to be Ltv Smyth; Eus J Clancy to be Lt by pur v Fearon whose promotion 
by pur has been canc; G R Hauton Gent to be Ens without pur v Clancy 
prom. 65th Foot—Brevet Lieat Col HS Olivier from hf-py Unattached to 
be Major v C Wyse who ex ; Capt A F W Wyatt to be Maj by par v Oliver 
who retires; Lt P Wolfe to be Capt by pur v Wyatt; Eus G Meyler to be 
Lt by pur v Wolfe; R. M. Slegg, Gent to be Ens by pur v Meyler. 

73d Foot—Lieut Col © J Vander Meulen, trom hf-pay Uuattached, to be 
Lieut Col, v J F Love, who exchanges; Bvt Lt Col J Anton, fm bf-pay Un- 
attached to be Maj,v Vander Meulen, prom; Capt F G A Pinckney, to be 
Mir, by pur, v Anton, who ret; Lt W B J O'Connell to be Capt. by pur, v 
Pinckney; Lt G Wardlaw to be Capt, by pur, v Widdrington, who retires; 
Ens 8 W Hall, to be Lt by pur, v O’Connell; Ens P B M Wood, to be Lieut 
by pur, v Wardlaw; EG H Salter, Gent, to be Eas by par, v Hall; C J 
Coney, Gent, to be ins by pur, v Wood. 

75th Foot—Mjr GenS H Berkeley to be Col, v Gen Sir W Hutchinson, dec. 

79th Foot—Assistant Surgeon T G Scot, M D, fm the 13th Foot, to be As- 
sistant Surgeon, v Dempster, appointed to the 33d Foot. 

84th Foot.—Eas T Horan to be Lieut by pur, vice Lysaght, who retires ; 
C P Beague, Gent, to be Ens, by par, v Horan. 

97th Foot—Lt F Burton to be Adjatant, v Murray, who resigns the Adju- 
tancy enly; Assistant Surgeon JG P Moore, fm the 65th Foot to be Assist- 
ant Surgeon, v Braybrooke, appointed to the 15th Foot. 

Unattached—Bvyt Lt ColC J Vander Meulen, fm the 73d Ft, to be Lt Col 
without pur. 

Hospital Staf —H M Webb, Gent, to be Assistant Surgeon to the Forces, 
v Goodwin, promoted. 

Brevet—Capt W Mayne, of the 37th Bengal Native infantry, to be Major 
in the Army in the East [ndies. 


a 
THE LATEST NEWS. 

Information was received from Berlin that a treaty of commerce was 
agreed upon, or nearly so, between the Zoll Verein and the Court of Austria, 
The English papers, however, whichlove not the Zoll Verein, comfort them 
selves with the prediction that the treaty will fall through. 


The steamer Shamrock was lost on her passage from Liverpool to ‘St. 
John’s, N.B. Her crew, fifteen in number, were taken from the sinking 
vessel by the Jane, from Newfoundland, and carried into Penarth Roads on 
the 18th of September. 


The steam propeller Marmora, which left bere on the 2d of September» 
arrived at Liverpool on the 26th. The Henry Clay also arrived on the same 
day. 

The Bishop of Bath aud Wells died on the 22nd of September, at a very 
advanced age. He had been for some time so iufirm that his Episcopal du- 
ties were performed by another Bisbop. 


PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS. 


The reports received from the northern parts of the im. ase speak in a 
very desponding tone of the probable effects of the extremely wet aud bois- 
terous weather experienced during the week, on thut portion of the crops 
still outetandivg. That injury to an extent difficult to be remedied at this 
advanced period of the year has been done, is greatly to be feared; and, an- 
less we have an immediate return of dry weather, the cousequences may be 
serious. Even if the Northern harvest had been got in weil, the yield of 
wheat could scarcely have been expected to prove an average ; and, under 
existing circumstances, the deficiency in quality, if not in quantity, is likely 
to be much greater than was previously calculated on. 

Notwithstanding the fine weather experienced three consecutive weeks, 
there is still a great quantity of grain abroad South of the river Humber; 
while farther North wuch rol uncut. Of the total produce of the United 
Kingdom probably two-thirds 7 have been saved; but itis needless to 
remark, that the manner in which the other third may be secared must 
greatly influence the whole. Our previous estimates of the probable result 

of the harvest have therefore, we fear, been too favourable; and we now 

apprehend that, besides the already admitted deficiency in wheat and pota- 

toes, the crops of barley and oats, as well as those of heaus aud peas, may 

prove inferior to what we were induced to hope. 

As threshing is proceeded with, the complaiuts of the vield of wheat cer- 
tainly increase; nor do the accounts of the quality improve. The loss in 


weight aloue 1s a serious consideration ; supposing tie »vine to be 3 lbs. per 
bushel on the eutire quantity groown—which is a moderate computation— 
aud taking the whole produce of wheat of the United Kiigdom, in an aver- 
age year, at 20,000,000 qra., this item alone woul! inuke a difference of a 
million of quarters. 

These considerations have had some influence with holders of wheat; and 
the disposition to sell at all prices has much dimiuisied. Those parties who 
have still stocks of old naturally conclude that the superivrity of Last year’s 
growth over that of the new will cause it to command » ready sale at any 


period; and, though fair supplies of new have been brought forward by the 





growers, they have retused to sell except at enhuaced rates, The increas 
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i unfavourable reports relative to the potato crop have also had their 
ant and the trade has assumed a decidedly firm tone. 

hether any immediate advance of importance will occur in the value 
of wheat will probably depend in a great measure, on the weather, but, 
however suspicions the latter may become, we feel tolerably sure that the 
price of bas stuffs must, later in the year, rize materially. 

Not only is the crop short in this country, but the harvest has been defec 
tive over the greater part of continental Europe. In Holland and Belgium 
the fact is so well ascertained that the Government of the former country has 
deemed it prudent to reduce the duties on grain, to the minimum point; 
while all restrictions on the import of corn, in Belgium, have been removed 
for a given period. 7 

Already numerous orders have been received from Rotterdam, Autwerp, 
&c., and the moderate stocks of bonded corn are likely to be shortly reduced 
into a very narrow compass, if not exhausted, by shipments to countries from 
whence, in ordinary years, we are in the habit of drawing some portion of 
joreign suppli In'the Baltic ports Great Britain must expect to be out- 
bid by the Dutch and Belgians ; and in the Black Sea wheat has lately been 
bought up to supply Italy, where the crops are stated to have yielde indif- 
ferently. 

It ~ therefore, that unless prices advance materially in this country, 
we are not likely to draw any quantity of wheat from abraad.—Mark Lane 
Ezpress. . 

Daring last week the weather has not only been unfavourable for securing 
that portion of the grain crop which still remains exposed, but we fear that 
the heavy rains which have fallen will have considerably damaged the quali 
ty of the grain. As regards the potatoe crop, we are serry to state that the 
accounts received from all parts of the kingdom lead us to believe that the 
failure is mach more extensive than was generally apprehended. ' 

Under these circumstances, and taking into account the damages sustained 
by the crops of wheat, oats, barley and pulse, all of which paged to be 
somewhat deficient in quality and quantity, it would be well for Govern- 
ment to consider in time what steps they ought to take for supplying the 
wants of our numerous population in the event of the deficiency proving a 
serious one. In addition to the causes we have named as likely to affect the 

roduce of the harvest of 1845, we ought not to omit the severe frost of 
onday evening, which would, we fear, commit serious damage in elevated 
parts of the country where the crops are backward. 

One of the measures which Government may reasonably be expected to 
recommend to the consideration of Parliament when it re-assembles, 1s the 
entire remission of all duty on the importation of Indian corn. At present 
the duty is 8s. per quarter, or nearly 50 per eent, on the original price of 
the article in the United States. From sil we can learn the corn harvest in 
America has been unusually abundant this year ; so that if that grain could 
be admitted into this country without duty, the pressure upon the poorer 
classes, arising from the partial failure in the potatoe crop, would be much 
less severely felt.—Manchester Guardian. 

During the last two days a 200 ships have arrived in Sunderland har- 
bour, which is at present quite thronged, and business, which, from the ab- 
sence of the ships, was in a great degree suspended, has now resumed a 
very lively appearance. 

No less than from twenty to thirty tons of salt have been exported from 
Liverpool to the East Indies within the last three months. The enterprise 
is expected to return a very handsome profit. 

Tue Missing Packet Suir Exctanp.—Great interest has been excited 
in England, since the departure of the Cambria, in consequence of a bottle 
having been picked up, on the 16th of September, at sea, four miles south- 
east of Douglas head, the fishing smack Kite, Capt. Morrison, containing 
a piece of paper, on which was written, in pencil, an iutimation that the ves- 
oa wasthen in lat. 45 10. lon. 98 7; that she had lost her quarter boats ; 
that there was 10 feet of water in her hold, and no vessel in sight. As the 
greatest possible interest must attach to everything relating to this ill-fated 
ship, we give a verbatim copy of this document :— 

Packet Ship England, 
From Liverpool, December 11th, 1844. 
*Long.98 7. Lat. 45 10. 
(REVERSE. 
Lost quarter-boats. 10 feet water in the hold. 
No vessel in sight. 

Through the polite and considerate attention of Mr. Fargher, proprietor 
of the Mona’s Herald, Isle of Man, we are enabled to exhibit this inter- 
esting PAPER and BOTTLE to the American public, which may be seen 
at the office of the 

EUROPEAN TIUMES.7 Watt Srreer, N.Y. 
By application 'o our a:e.t,Mr.Cuartes K. Winmer 

Liverpool, 26th Sept. 1845. WILMER & SMITH, 

Just before oat paper went to press, Captain Cropper, of the packet s hip 
“New York,” calle at our office to see the above. Captain Cropper, ob 
serving acork iu the bottle, drew it out with astring, and found it had been 
previously extracted with a corkscrew, and stated, as his opinion, that that 
strong circumstance was strong evidence of its authenticity. Captain Crop- 

says that he has no doubt of the bottle and contents having been thrown 

From the packet ship “England.” : 

The electric telegraph is now being laid down on the Grand Junction 
Railway, from Birmingham to Liverpool, Manchester and Chester; and, 
under certain restrictions, the telegraph will be made available for commer- 
cial purposes. 

In the months of June and July, the heat was so excessive in the South of 
Russia, that the troops could not march except by night. The drought has 
— great damage, and bad crops are expected this year in that part of 

ussia. 

Both Upper and Lower Hungary have been completely laid waste by in- 
undations, at the beginning of the month of August. Upward of a million 
of inhabitants are threatened with all the horrors of famine in consequence 
of this dreadful misfortune. 

The Ionian government has published an ordinance, granting to Neapoli- 
tan subjects and ships, the same advantages secured to English ships and 
subjects, trading with places within the dominions of his Sicilian Majesty, 
by the treaty concluded on the 29th of August last. 

Tue Experimentat Fiert at Devonrort.—The experimental Fleet 
is fast progressing in its refit in Plymouth Sound. Rear Admiral Sir Samu- 
el Pym, K. C. B., the newly appointed commander in chief, has taken up 
his quarters on board his flag ship, the St. Vincent, 120, Capt. Rowley, but 
still continnes his superintendantship of the dock yard, which duties he 
will not relinquish until the fleet sails. 

Inetawp.—The Irish College bill had produced a decided hit in the 
ranks of the Irish clergy. Seventeen of the prelates had protested against 
the system, while nine were in favour of it. The Primate and the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin were in favor of the Colleges. The Government, mean- 
time, was pushing on the arrangements for the completion of the semina- 
ries, and it was expected that the close of a year would see them nearly or 
quite ready. 

Deatu or THE HEAD oy “YounG IneLanp’—The repeal agitation has 
lost an able, enthusiastic, and, withal, an honest champion by the untimely 
death of Mr. Davies, the principal! editor of the Nation newspaper, who died 
in Dublin from the effects of a gastric fever. Mr. Davies had barely en- 
tered the prime of life, being little over thirty years of age, and the col- 
umns of the journal over whieh he presided since its establishment bore 
ample testimony to his capacity as a writer of no ordinary ability. The 

Repeal Association attended the funeral of the lamented geatleman. 

A letter from Lyons, of the 20th ult., states that the fears entertained of 
the wine crop bave begun to diminish. With an additional week’s fine 
weather, the quantity of grapes would be satis factory. 

The roduction of beet root sugar in the French Departmont du Nord, 
which flactuated greatly during the last seven years, has risen during 
the last year to 18,000,000 Gulegeavees {of 21-2 lbs. each], which is as 
high as it ever was before, it is expected w rise to 28,000,000 of kilo- 
grammes next year. 

The French military force in Algeria is 96,937 men; the European pop- 
alation not in the army, 84,000 ; the revenue above £600,000, and the ex- 
penditare upwards of three millions sterling. 

Brvssexs, Sept. 21—The new project of law relating to provisions, was 
voted yesterday with two amendments. One remits the tonnage duty on 
vessels bringing cargoes of potatoes of a good quality, and the second au- 
thorises the government to reduce, or totally remit the duty on cattle and 
other provisions not mentioned in the project law. 

Art. 1. Until June 1, 1846, the following will continue to be duty free : 
—Wheat, rye, barley, buckwheat, maize, beans, and vetches, peas, oats 
oatmeal of all kinds, potatoe meal and similar substances, vermicelli, maca. 
roni, semolia, potatoes and rice. The Government, moreover, will have the 

wer, for the same term, to remit, totally A pri asthey may judge 

t, the import duty on flour and on cattle, and on all alimentary provisions 
not designated in this clause. On the above articles a weighing duty of 10 

centimes per hundred kilogrammes will be levied. 








*The tongitade is evidently wrong ; and we leave it for the owners and 
others imterested to judge, whether that longitude was really penned by 
some person on bard, who might not be conversant with such matters. 








Art. 2. Until June 1, 1846, there will be granted a remittance of the ton- 
nage duties on the importation of potatoes of good quality, and declared to 
be in consu mption. d 
As.8- Until June 1, 1846, the export of buckwheat and potatoes is pro- 
hibited. 
Art. 4. UntilJune 1, 1846, the exportation of the following articles is 
prohibited ;—Wheat, rye, barley, oats, the farinous portions of potatoes, 
peas, beans, vetches, and groats, or oatmeal of all kinds. ‘ 
Art 5. The government may, moreover, prohibit the exportation of flour, 
bran, bread, biscuits, and all kinds of grists. It may wholly or partly re- 
move the effects of articles 2 and 3, as well as the prohibitions estab- 
lished by virtue of the present article. 
Art. 6. A supplementary credit of two millions of francs for measures re- 
lative to provisions is opened for the budget of the Minister of the Interior 
for 1845. Before December 31, 1846, a special report of the measures 
adopted and the expense incurred, will be laid before the chambers. 
_ Art. 7. The present law will come into force on the day after publica- 
tion. 


Hotianp.—The steam machive for draining the lake of Haarlem, which 
was caused by a terrible innundation many years ago, was set to work the 
other day with complete success. In 5 successive hours it removed 300 
cubic ells of water. 

The building of an iron ship to be propelled by screw, and intended for a 

New York packet, was lately commenced on the works of J. Hodgson & Co. 
Toxteth dock, Liverpool. 
After providing the requisite space for the engines, about twenty-one 
days’ coals, and ample state cabins for sixty passengers, she will still have 
room for upward of 1,000 tons measurement. ‘The form of the vessel 
is very well adapted for the object intended, and is expected to steam seven 
or eight knots without sails, and, though lightly sparred, she will, nodoubt, 
be a very fast sailer. 


Postace.—By a treasury warrant, published in the London Gagette, it 
is ordered that newspapers, British foreign or colonial, passing between 
British or colonial and foreign ports, and through the British post, to pay 
2d.; if not through the British post, 1d. Such papers passing between 
places in British North American or British West Indian colonies, to pay a 
uniform inland rate of 1-2 d. Each supplement to be charged as a separate 
newspaper, whether enclosed ponte ornot. No newspaper, price-cur- 
rent, or commercial list, shall be conveyed by the post under the regulations 
of this warrant, uuless there be no writing or mark upon it except the name 
and address of the person to whom sent, 

The Huddersfield subscription fur the Quebec sutterers, money and cloth- 
ing together, is upward of £1,500. 
Donald Ross, a Highlander, who was employed as a special messenger 
during the rebellion of 1745, died on the 22rd ult, at Kiltearn, Ross-shire, in 
his hundred and sixteenth year. The veteran enjoyed his healthy faculties 
until a few days before his death. 


FROM THE EAST. 

The overland mail reached London on the 23rd of September, bringing 
advices from Bumbay to August 7, from Calcutta to Aug, 8, and from China 
to June 12. 

The intelligence received was of minor interest.—The Punjaub remained 
tranquil, but there was a general expectation that the ealm would soon be 
broken; the army was yet agitated by factious purposes and the great an- 
nual festival of the Dusserah, falling ou the 10th of October, was looked for- 
ward to as likely to be attended by an attempt to overthrow the existing 
Government. 

An attempt by the government to disband some of the troops, whose in- 
subordinate conduct had excited strong suspicion of their fidelity, had pro- 
voked some rather alarming demonstrations. A subsidiary force had heen 
offered to the Queen mother, by the Government of India, which it was 
supposed would be accepted by her and her brother, the Wuzeer. A se- 
cond attempt has been made on the life of Rajah Gholab Singh, by firing at 
him while returning on his elephant from visiting the Ranee and Prime Min- 
ister. 

The question of war or peace continued toe engross the public attention. 
Sir Henry Hardinge seems determined to avoid the imputation of precipi- 
taucy —The Governo: General's visit to the upper provinces, and the ap- 
proaching change in the positions occupied by the regiments ou the North 
West frontier, are waited for as likely to afford some clue to the ultimate 
decision of this eventful question. A bridge of boats has been ordered up 
to Ferozepore. 

A duel, attended with fatal results, had taken place at Calcutta, between 
Lieut. Tulloch, of the 22nd Regt. of N. 1, anda Mr. Nilson, of the Indian 
navy. The affair appeers to have been of a most disgraceful character, both 
as to its origin and the mode in which it was conducted. The parties had a 





revious hostile meeting, without injary to either; when Licut. Tulloch 

aving horse-whipped and posted his antagonist, another meeting was ar- 
ranged, which termunated in the death of Lieut. Tulloch. The provocation 
was reported to have originated ina newspaper controversy, in the course 
of which Mr. Nilson took offence at some expressions introduced into a let- 
ter written by deveased. The seconds, and a third party present at the 
duel, are to be tried by the Supreme Court. 

Steam is every day becoming more available in India. The Amherst 
packet vessel, which had for some time past been employed by the govern- 
ment to run between Calcutta and Arracan, was to be sold, and the Com- 
pany’s steamers Tenasseriin aud Enterprise were to be employed in run- 
ning, once a month, to and from the Eastern ports in the Bay of Bengal — 
This will be a great convenience to those residing in Arracan, Kyook- 
phioo, &c. 

Railway conveyance, both for passengers and goods, is also about to be 
introduced into India, under auspices which are most promising of advan- 
tage, both to the public andthe proprietors. The prospectus of the East 
India Railway Company has just been published at Calcutta. It is impos- 
sible to appreciate the rapid improvement which the completion of the 
a will work in the condition, moral and temporal, of the people of 

ndia. 

The news from China comes down to the 12th of June. An assessment, 
ordered by the Governor, upon the lands and houses of Hong Kong, for the 
maintenance of an efficient police at that settlement, had given rise to some 
disapprobation. The necessity for a police establishment had become in- 
creasingly manifest ; and adequate protection to person. and property can- 
not be atlorded withouta properly constituted police force, which must be 
paid by the inhabitants. 

Admiral Cochrane, commanding on that station, had instituted proceed 
ings against the editor of the Friend of China foralibel, imputing to him 
parsimony, in having bestowed only 100 dollars on the commander and crew 
of the trading schooner Vixen, who had rendered important services to her 
Majesty’s schooner Wolf, when aground. The trial terminated in a verdict 
for the defendant. 


MARRIED.—At Red River Settlement, British North America, on the 3rd of July 
last, by the Rev. William Cockran, chaplain to the Honourable the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, John Black, Esquire, to Margaret, eldest daughter of Alexander Christie, Esquire, 
Governor of that Settlement. i 
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By the Great Britain we have received our files to the 26th ult. 

We are concerned to state that the crops will not turn out so favourably 
as was expected. [Potatoes have failed in all parts of Great Britain, and in 
ireland the same disaster will be most sensibly felt, Throughout Europe; 
even in the Russian dominions, this useful vegetable has failed. The fail- 
ure arises from a disease in the root itself, and not from the peculiarity of 
the season. 

The London Times continues to write its powerful leaders on every pub- 
lic topic that comes up for discussion. They are, for the most part, written 
with masterly ability, but not always with accuracy ; the article, for instance 
on the story of the handcutis brought up from the wreck of the Missouri off 
Gibraltar, is unworthy the character of such a journal as the Times. The 
whole story is false in conception, in relation, and detail. Every body 
knows that men of war of every nation go to sea provided with handcuffs, 
to put mutinous men in irons, confine prisoners, &¢ These are made of 
different sizes to secure different sized men; but the philanthropist we ob- 
serve, assumes that the smaller riugs were intended for the women and chil- 
dren! We regret that the Times should have put forth such an article ; it 
was unwise, uncalled for, aud its statementsand assertions are unfounded. We 
once more assure our readers, that the Times newspaper is not the organ of 
the present cabinet; on the contrary, it is in fierce hostility to Sir Robert 
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cabinet would give utterance to such remarks, for they neither express the 
sentimeuts of the government cr people of England. 

The state of Ireland is, as usual, unsatisfactory—-nay, distressing. We did 
not expect that the measures of Sir R. Peel would produce much immediate 
good ; but we were not prepared for the hostility manifested by the Roman 
Catholic Bishops to the law for creating the new Colleges. Sixteen of these 
reverend persons have joined the cry of Sir Robert Inglis and the ulira-tories 
in England, in condemning the measure. O’Connell and the monster meet- 
ings are again to strut their hour on the stage; and the Orauge associations, 
in retaliation, are about to be revivified; but the cabinet, under the pre- 
tence of impartiality, dismiss Orange as well as Catholic delinquent magis- 
trates. The dismissal of Mr. Watson has produced a great sensation in the 
Protestant ranks, for he is a man of staunch loyalty and attachment to the 
crown. Lord Winchelsea has, in indignation, thrown up his office of Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Kent, as well as his commission as a Justice of 
the Peace. The impartiality of the cabinet is derided by the Protestant 
party ; they say itis an Irish reciprocity—all on one side. 

The ill success of the Irish policy, and the harshness with which the Pro- 
testant leaders think themselves treated by the government, undoubtedly 
render Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues unpopular with very many per- 
sons ; but we find his strength undiminished with the merchants and men 
of business throughout the kingdom. The old parties are breaking up; 
whigs and tories are no longer the same race of men. New parties, and 
new landmarks are forming, who will adopt new ideas, and to a certain ex- 
tent a new system of governing the country. Should Sir Robert Peel re- 
main in office, and the peace of the world be preserved, the Englishman of 
1850 will be a very different person to the Englishman of 1830, the era of 
what is called reform. 

The agent, or reporter, sent to Ireland by the London Times, to repor, 
the state of the country to that journal, continues to write his letters. They 
are highly interesting, and contain much important matter; they clearly 
trace the evils under which the country labours to the absence of the leading 
gentlemen and great landed proprietors. If any system could be devised 
to bring back these persons, and indace them to yemain on their estates 
the happiest results would attend this most desirable change. 

We have said that Sir Robert Peel still maintains himself with the mer- 
chants and business men of the kingdom. His relaxation of the tariff, and 
other measures favourable to commerce, secure him their favour; but this 
uumerous and powerful class of persons expect that the foreign trade of the 
country be most zealously and faithfully watched. The relatious with Bra- 
zil, and particularly those with Buenos Ayres, are in a critical state, and 
British interests are daily suffering there. The recent events ia the latter 
country we have already made known to our readers; they are very unsat- 
isfactory, aud have, possibly, ere this, resulted in bloodshed. The tyrant 
Rosas has for along time carried on hostility against British commerce ; 
vessels bound to Buenos Ayres have been refused adinittance because they 
touched at Monte Video on their way, innocently infringing an order tha 
had been issue dsince such vessels had sailed from England. The following 
reply from the Foreign Office to the owners of one of these ships, at Liver- 
pool, will explain what we mean :— 






‘ ; ‘ Foreign Office, ab 22, 1345. 
‘Sir,—I am directed by the Earl of Aberdeen to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 15th inst., in which you complain of the loss you have 
sustained by your vessel, the Sultana, having been refused entry at Buenos 
Ayres on the 9th of March last, on an alleged infraction of a decree of the 
Buenos Ayrean government of the 13th of February, prohibiting entry at that 
port after the Ist of March, to any neutral vessel that should have called o 
touched at Monte Video. 
_ ‘I am to state to you in reply, that though every state has, strictly epeak- 
ing, aright to interdict communications between its own territories and 
those of another state, nevertheless as the treaty of 1825 with Great Bri- 
tain and Buenos Ayres contains an express stipulation for the freedom of 
commerce between the two countries, it appears to her Majesty's govern- 
ment that it was contrary to the spirit of the treaty to exclude the Sultana, a 
British vessel, from the ports of the republic, merely because she had touch- 
ed at Monte Video, in contravention of a decree of the government of 
Buenos Ayres, which was not issued until after the Sultana had sailed from 
England, and was not known to the master of the Sultana at the time when 
he is alleged to have infringed its provisions. 

‘Her Majesty’s Minister at Buenos Ayres will therefore be instructed to 
represent the case in strong terms to the Buenos Ayrean government, and 
to express to them the confident expectation of her Majesiy’s government 
that proper compensation will be made to yon for the losses which you have 
sustained by the prohibition enforced against your vessel in the port of Bue- 
nos Ayres. 

‘I am, sir, your humble servant. 
‘H. U. ADDINGTON. 

‘Charles Holland, Esq., Liverpool.’ 

This reply, we fear, is not very satis factory to the Liverpool merchants 
and it will be less so when they hear that the British and French Ministers 
have broken off all diplomatic intercourse with the tyrant, and left his 
capital, 

It is against British commerce merely that Rosas directs his vengeance. 
British subjects who fall under his displeasure, equally suffer. The narra- 
tive of the seizure and imprisonment of General O’Brien, which we give in 
@ previous column, paints in strong colours the grinding despotism of this 
monster. General O’Brien had fought gallantly for South American inde 
pendence, and such was his reward! Sir Robert Peel must deal summarily 
with such a person, or the people of England will not be satisfied. Rosas 
is anxious to subdue Monte Video and extinguish the republic of Arngua ; 
but the English and French governments have deemed it essential to pre- 
serve the existence of that republic, and have Jong ago bound themselves 
by treaty todo so. It is in fulfilment of this treaty of obligation that the 
British and French fleets have resorted to hostile operations against the 
squadron of Rosas. We shall soon hear of their further proceedings. 


THE CROPS. 

As all the late accounts from England represent that the harvest tarns out 
less fortunate than was expected, and that the crops will be below the 
general average, it follows that Great Britain must become an importing 
country for the farinaceous foods during the next year. To what extent 
this deficiency can be made up from the continent of Europe, seems ancer- 
tain, because there also the hand of providence has been less bonatifal 
than usual. 

The accounts by the Great Britain, as wellas our previous iatelligence, 
assures us that large orders have been given for Canadian wheat and flour. 
We are glad to hear this, first because a demand of this sort will give an 
impetus to the trade of Canada, and next because it will show to the people 
of England how useful the colonies are. If the season of the year was not 
so far advanced, grain to almost any amount might be obtained from the St 
Lawrence, for not only does that mighty river give exit to all the surplus 
grain of Canada, but to that also from Michigan and Wisconsin and other 
states of the American Union. We have on former occasions pointed out 
how advantageous the corn trade of St. Lawrence would become, in the 
event of ascarcity in England; that event is perhaps approaching, and if it 
does not reach us this year, it may before the crops of the ensuing year 
are available. We therefore look forward to a brisk trade in grain and 
flour, between Canada and Great Britain. It is, we doubt not, generally 
known, that these articles are admitted into British ports when coming from 
Canada, at a low rate of duty, and as American wheat and flour passes the 
Canadian border at a low duty also, it follows that the people of England 
can be fed cheaper from this source, than any other. The wheat from the 
Black Sea cannot come into competition with that from the British posses- 
sions, paying as it must the heavy foreign duty exacted by the sliding scale. 
Let us here re-insert a few remarks made by us on this subj ct in a former 








Peel and his cabinet. No journal which professed to be the organ of the 
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‘ Now as the rapidly increasin pulation of the British Isles must pro- 
or . correspo: bag iscreine 0 A moe) for such articles [wheat Pong» 
provisions], it follows that this trade with Canada must increase also. o 
the finest and most extensive wheat districts of the United rng Be the 
northern parts of Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and other States waeene| 
upon the great Lakes are fast coming into cultivation; asthe largesums vere 
jn Canada fur internal improvements will be mainly expended upon ~ 

thighway of the lakes and the St. Lawrence, so as to enable a pe sar 
takein her cargo at Chicago, and hoist it on board a vessel lying at pas erent 
Quebec withont any trans-shipment—it is evident that American pear te . 
flour will reach England cheaper by that route than any other, an .. 
must ere long ba the great channel for that species ot commmnnee. ae 
bulkiness of the articles, the proximity of the country roducing : em, 
course of the waters, and the force of gravity, render this inevitable. “I 

‘If patural causes, which human agency cannot control, give the nts ng 

trade to British vessels on the homeward voyage, natural causes pay Se 

‘ye the return trade to the American vessels; for the St. Lawrence — 
closed by ice until May, must of necessity send all the spring ap ved 
to New York and Boston in March and April, from whence =n A wi | 
transmitted by railroad and steamboat to the tar west, and reach their des- 
tination before any vessel can penetrate to Quebec.’ 





DR. WOLFF'S VISIT TO BOKHARA. 

The difficult and hazardous journey voluntarily performed by this gut 
man to Bokhara, to ascertain the fate of those unfortunate British officers, 
Col. Stoddart and Capt. Conolly, was the theme of general eulogy through- 
out Europe. The expedition was faithfully accomplished, and the benevo- 
lent gentleman returned confirming the mvlaucholy tale that the unfortu- 
nate Englishmen were no more. The sufferings of Dr. Wolff were a 
cessive, and the danger of his own life was imminent. The tyrant of Bo “ 
hara sought to slay him also ; and his escape seems to have been ordaine 
by Providence. The details of such a jouruey are of the highest interest, 
and Dr. Wolffe has very properly lost no time in laying them before the 
world. We had prepared some extracts of the work, which we found in 
the London journals, when we were agreeably surprised in receiving from 
the Messrs. Harpers, of this city, a re-priut of the entire volume, illustra- 
ted with plates and other embellishments. The work is an octavo of near- 
ly 400 pages, crowded with letters and other documents. There is an ap- 
pendix, with passages from the three Liturgies of St. Carysostom, St. Basil, 
and St. Gregory, with various rites and ceremonies of the Greek church. 
These will possess interest for many of our christian readers. Dr. Wolff 
was in this city in 1838, and in his work he speaks of several gentlemen 
who extended civilities to him. He was ordained a Deacon in the Episco- 
pal Church by Bishop Doane, having abandoaed Judaism. cas 

It is impossible to speak of the expedition to Bokhara without mentioning 

the name of Capt. Grover, by whose exertions the expedition was set afloat, 
and by whom the money was procured to defray the expenses. Capt Gro- 
ver thinks that the British Government were supine in the case of the 
two unfortunate officers ; but it does not appear that his censures are well 
founded. The Foreign office was fully satisfied of the death of Stoddard 
and Conolly, and theretore was not exceeding anxious to incur the expense of 
an expedition to prove that which was already known. How far it may be 
advisable to punish the Ameer of Bokhara is problematical ; his inland posi- 
tion and his distance from any British settlements in the east, put him oat of 
reach. However, we hope aday of reckoning will bye and bye come for this 
bloodthirsty wretch. sntin 

* ."Weregret to announce the death of Bobert Armour, Junr, of Moutre- 

al,and we readily copy the following tribute to his memory from the Ga- 
zette of that place. ; : ; 

Ip our Monday's publication, under the ordinary obituary head, we no- 
ticed the decease of Robert Armour, Junr., Esq., Advocate. This gentle- 
man was so long connected with the Press of Montreal, and took so warm- 
au interest in every literary, scientific, or benevelent institution that could 
advance the interest of the city or the Province at large, that some more ex- 
tended notice is due to his memory. 

The late Mr. Armour, after a liberal and carefully conducted education, — 
commenced at Mr. Skakel’s Grammar School, in this city, and finished in 
the University of Edinburgh, where be took high honours,—commenced 
the study of law with the present Mr. Justice Gale, and was called to the 
bar in 1830. His inolinations, however, baving tended rather to literature 
than to the practice of his profession, he devoted himself to the [Editorial 
management of the Montreal Gazette, from 1827 to 1836. Most of our 
readers will remember Mr. Armour's able and consistent advocacy of all 
that tended to cement the convexion with the Parental State, in times when 
this was thought to be in danger : his powerful support of the Union of the 
Provinces, ata period when that measure was not sv favourably received as 
it afterwards was by mombers even of his own party ; and his steady aud 
persevering effurts to improve and draw out the resources of this, his native 
country. During the long time that he was connected with this journal, Mr. 
Armonr not only maintained the regard and esteem of those with whom he 
laboured, but also of the great majority of his political opponents. No man, 
perhaps, who ever took sv deep au interest and so prominent a part in the 
strife of parties in this Province, preserved so much of the good will of his 
antagonists and this without the slightest sacrifice of his own principle of 
consistency. His native kiudness of disposition and amenity of wanner of 
this as iu other instances, were conspicuously evinced. 

Mr. Armour assisted another respected predecessor in the Editorship of 
the Gazette, the late Mr. Chisholme, in the two literary periodicals (the 
Canadian Magazine, and the Canadian Review) commenced by that gentle- 
man, and contributed to their pages several excellent papers ou literary and 
scientific subjects. 

Having discontinued his connexion with the press, Mr. Armour was 
some years subsequently, appuinted to the situation of Law Clerk and 
Translator to the Honourable the Legislative Council, the duties of which 
office he discharged until the close of his life, with great ability, to the salis- 
faction of the House, as shown on different occasions by the votes of that 


body. 

Nr Armour’s name is immediately associated with several of our public 
institutions. lie was an original member, and took much interest in the 
formation of the Natural Histery Society, and being ardently attached to the 
study of everything connected with the branches of knowledge which it was 
designed to promote, he read, at its earlier meetings, many able papers. 

He also took mncl: interest in the formation of the St. Andrew’s Society, 
the original draft of the constitution having been prepared by him. Mr. Ar- 
mour’s memory will be held in regard by a numerous body of friends, to 
whom he was endeared by his many amiable qualities, and by not a few 
who, though unacquainted with him personally, will bear in lively recollec- 
tion his valuable public services in connexion with the Provincial Press. 





In the narrative of Goneral O'Brien who saffered so much from the ty- 
ranny of Rosas, we think that undue censure is thrown on Mr. Mandeville 
jately the British Minister at Buenos Ayres. We are ready to make full al - 
lowance for the excited feelings of the general ; aud we question with him 
the policy of making known to the government of Rosas, that he, Mr. 
Mandeville, had received the secret communication concealed in the dinner 
apparatus—but still it is obvious that the physician who was sent to the 
general’s relief, was directed to go to him by the minister. It is also pre- 
sumable that the peremptory demand made by Lord Palmerston for the li- 
beration of the sufferer was the result of Mr. Mandeville’s representation 
to her Majesty's governmont. 

*,” The Great Britain experienced a very tempestuous passage, but it 
is most satisfactory to ‘earn—notwithstanding the loss of her foremast, 
and the circumstance of her coming in contact with some unknown substance 
in the ocean which injured a part of her propelling apparatus—that she be- 
haved remarkably well, and that the passengers entertain the highest opin- 
ion of her as a sea boat and her general good qualities. The model, strength 
and safety, of the vessel being admitted, it only remains to add a little to 
her speed, which, it is supposed, can be done by making some slight altera- 
tions in her machinery. These alterations, we are told, will be adopted in 
the course of the winter, and we doubt not that she will, on her next trip, 
make her passage in thirteen or fourteen days. She has already performed 
it in fifteen, and yet we are uot satisfied. What an unreasonable being is 
that bit of animated clay called man! Captain Hoskins has sent us the fol- 
lowing memoranda :— 

“ Left Liverpool at 4 P.M. on the 27th of September. 

“ The first 10 days experienced westerly winds, strong gales, and heavy 





se, at times, during which the ship behaved admirably ; for a tew hours of 
the 2d of October the wind was N.E., and in a heavy squall the foremast was 
Carried away. , 

“On the 12th at noon, found the ship had been set 30 miles to the north- 
ward in the preceding 24 hours, and on that night found by soundings, the 


the 13th, and among the shoals off Nantucket; a thick dirty night, with ve 
heavy rain; at daylight made signal for a pilot, and ran in Vineyard Sound, 
stopped 10 and 1-2 hours at Holmes’s Hole, left it 1-2 past 2 A. vt. of the 
14th, and reached Sandy Hook at 11 o’clock P.M., and remained outside 
for want of water.” sean 

*,* Among the passengers in the Great Britaiu, was Mr. Jolin Povey, 
late of the Park Theatre, who has brought with him Leopold De Meyer, the 
celebrated Pianist. M. De Meyer was born in Vienna, and has performed 
with great success in most of the capitals of the continent, including Paris 
and St. Petersburgh. He reached London in 1844, during which, and the 
season just terminated, he performed at many Concerts, and at the residen- 
ces of the highest nobility. Besides the artist himself, the Great Britain 
brought his Biography—in which his birth, parentage, travels and great 
success were set furth in leaded matter, adorned with gilt edged paper, and 
illustrated with poetic effusions. Judgiug from the opinions of the differ- 
ent critics recorded in this Biography, we should infer that the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of M. De Meyer's playing is great force aud energy of exe- 
cution, rapidity of fingering, and a dashiog boldness heretofore unknown 
with other artists. Several other critics speak of his “terrific power’’—his 
“thunder,” &c. We think M. De Meyer’s greatest feat was exhibited at 
Constantinople, where, according to the following, he wrought such won- 
ders on the Turkish Sultan. The Turk could not withstand the influence 
of Orpheus and Bacchus at the same time, and M. De Meyer to boot. 

‘‘ Upon the present young Sultan coming to the throne, not only wine was 
forbidden throughout his dominions, but even music ! _ But the taste of the 
magic god has, within the last few years, — so rapidly throughout Tur- 
key, that the Sultan’s command has gone forth unheeded. The Turks will 
assuredly never abolish music, however they may discountenance wine.”’ 

We cananswer forthe above. Since the Sultan made the acquaintance 
of the royal pianist Leopold de Meyer, he has been music-mad—and many 
a bottle have they quaffed together, under the rose. The fact is, the Sultan 
is, at heart, abon vivant anda boon companiou. He loves a good dinner 
and a flask of Rhenisu as much as the hamblest of bis subjects. He loves 
also a pretty girl—but his taste that way is sufficiently notorious. In Leo- 
pold de Meyer he met one after his own heart—and the first night of their 
acquaintance they got “ jolly" together. De Meyer played the Sultan into 
ecstacies—and bottle after bottle so raised the spirits of him “of all the 
Turkies,” that he fairly threw his arms around De Meyer's neck and hug- 
ged nim. Since then music has been at a premium in Constantinople—wine 
isin statu quo—women more than ever adored—and in honour of Leopold 
de Meyer, a statue will be forthwith erected.—Musical World, August 3, 
1844. 

Ole Buil gave his last Concert but one at Palmo’s Theatre on Tuesday 
night. As usual, his house was deusely crowded. The novelty of the eve- 
ning was a composition entitled “The Memory of Washington, a farewell 
tribute to America,” from the pen of the Norwegian himself. Itis a milita- 
ry pieco, and, as our friend of the Mirror informs us, isdeeply imbued with 
the spirit of ’76. 

Gen. Morris is better versed in the military matters appertaining to ’7 
than we are, we avail ourselves of his critigue. The General says :— 

The composition which was given for the first time last evening did not 
disappoint the high anticipations whichits announcement had raised. It is 
nothing less than the spiritof ’76 set to music, and was listened to with 
swelling hearts and parted lips. It commences with the subdued murmur- 
ings of an oppressed and indignant people, and rapidly changes to a milita- 
ry movement, representing the hasty gathering of the people. Then comes 
the rush and din of battle, amid which rises the animating and patriotic 
music of the contending nations. Therattle of drums—the roar of cannon, 
—the ear-piercing fife, are mingled with the shouts of victory and the 
groans of the dying. After which is introduced a grand march. that is ver 
grand, with a beat like the footsteps of a victoriousarmy returning in triumph 
from the conflict, with ‘‘ Hail Columbia ” bursting from every soldier’s heart 
andlip. The introduction of the jubilant chorus, added nothing to the ef- 
fect ef the piece, which required no such aid, from behind the scenes, to 
give itsufficientforce and reality. The house was densely crowded, and 
“ Duffield’s Fifty Years ago,” which was encored, is just the kind of music 

* To stir the blood in an old man’s heart.” 








*,” Webeg to direct attention to the advertisement of Dr. Huddart’ 
School, and to express our conviction of the excellence of the discipline and 
the system of instruction there pursued. The school is of long standing, and 
Dr. Huddart has established a reputation that cannot be questioned; many 
of the finest young men of the city having imbibed their learning and their 
knowledge from him. Have but recently spoken of the school, it is not 
necessary that we should dwell on it now, but we cannot avoid referring to 
the peculiar construction of the school room, as set forth in the advertise 
ment ; nor can we deny ourselves the pleasure of copying the following re- 
marks from the Courier § Enquirer :— 

“ The Reverend gentleman who so ably conducts this institution, has la- 
loured among us in his important vocation some fourteen years, and we can 
bear testimony to the numerous academical honours which many of his pu- 
pils have obtained, as well as to tho honourable station in society which 
others educated by him now maintain. The labour of instruction is with 
him a labour of love, and he is incessantly endeavouring to devise additional 
means of carrying it out tothe greatest advavtage. We feel bound to say 
that this is no mere formal eulogy, but one which Mr. Huddart has faithfully 
earned and well deserved, and we shall ag be borne out by many a pa- 
rent who is now proud of his sons’ position in life. Cordially, therefore, do 
we commend his school to all in search of a good one, being well satisfied 
that none who select it will be dissatisfied.” 


NEW WORKS. 
We have received from Mr. Walker, 114 Fulton Street, a beautiful little 
volume entitled “ The Wreath of Wild Flowers.” This work consists of 
selections from literary Miscellanies of John Milton Stearns; they are of a 
fine moral and religious tendency, and, therefore, well fitted to be placed in 
the hands of youth. The work is well executed in its mechanical details, 
and is illustrated with a wood cut vignette by Lossing, of most exquisite 
workmanship. 
From Wiley & Putnam we have No. 27 of their admirable series of “ Li- 
brary of Choice Reading.” It consists of “The Twins and Heart,’ by 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, author of the “Crock of Gold,’ and is complete 
in une volume. 
We have also from the Harpers, No. 40 of the “ Ziluminated Bible.” 
Also, Part XI. of the “ Dictionary of Practical Medicine,” by Dr. Cop- 
land. 
Also, another number of the “ Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy.” 
Also, “The Wandering Jew,” illustrated with an immense number of 
very striking plates. 
Also, No. 67 and 68 of the “ Jiluminated and Illustrated Shakespeare,’’ 
containing the comedy of ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well.’ 
E. Ferrett & Co., of Philadelphia, have sent us, most beautifully illustra- 
ted, selections from the opera of “ Fra Diavolo,” consisting of the follow- 
ing songs and pieces:—On Yonder Rock Reclining; Proudly and Wide ; 
Young Agnes; The Gondolier; Grand March; Fra Diavola Galop; Drink- 
ing Song, and Trumpet March. 
* Selections from Taylor, Barrow, South, Fuller, &c. By Basli Mon- 
tagu. This work makes No. 26 of Wiley aud Putnam's “ Library of Choice 
reading” and is made up of extracts from the moral and religious produc- 
tions of these eminent writers. The taste and judgment evinced by the 
publishers in the selection of works for their “ Library” are as creditable to 
themselves as the Library is worthy the patronage of the public. 





THE DRAMA, 
Park Tueatre.—We congratulate Mr. Simpson upon his successful ef- 
orts, this season, in preparing for the public a series of dramatic entertain- 
ments that have been, from their continuous excellence, unparalleled at the 





Park for macy years past. The last two weeks have been conspicuonsly 


ship again set to the northward 30 miles from noon on the 12th to2 A.M. of | 
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pre-eminent. Not ouly have we had artists of almost unapproachable emi 
nence, (we of course allude to the Keans,) in their profession—nightly pre- 
senting us with living illustrations of Shakespeare, throwing that 
———spell o’er the hearts 

Which actine lends ;— 

The youngest of the sister arts, 

Where all their beauty blends ! 

but we have had also, what we have long laboured earnestly and faithfully 
to secure—the stock actors, of this time-honored establishment, apparently 
roused to a sense of the dignity of their high vocation ; and by their strie 
attention to the duties of the scene—producing an ensemble, in keeping with 
the acting of the distinguished stars of the night, who were not alone the 
cynosure of attraction. This is the station that we are desirous our stock 
actors at the Park should attain. The most subordinate actor might add to 
the dignity of his calling, by aiding with all his powers, to produce an effect 
that would preserve the keeping of the whole, and thereby assist to make 
his art an elevating and instructing recreation. It is fatal to the interests of 
managers, actors and the Drama, when the player becomes purely mercena_ 
ry! An article in one of our dailies this week, decried the Drama as be- 
ing a useless and unprofitable excrescence in America. We were glad to see 
the scholar, and the man of taste, who conducts the Evening Gazette, coming 
to the rescue, and boldly demanding tor the Drama its legitimate claims 
upon public patronage. The Drama has its mission; and we, as beldly as 
our contemporary say—-tb in a commercial community, absorbed in the 
pursuits of mercantil+ sperlation, and the all-engrossing pursuit of gain, 
the Drama is acorrector and a director, so invaluable in its tendencies, that 
we should only appreciate its full worth, were we to be deprived of its salu- 
tary influence. We need scarcely add, that we are alluding to the Drama 
in its purest forms; the Drama, that is associated by affinity with, and has 
been consecrated by, the genius of Shakespeare. 

We noticed last week the very perfect styie in which Romeo and Juliet 
had been revived ; many of our city readers have doubtless tested the truth 
of owr commendation. The Juliet of Mrs. Kean will hereafter be classed 
in the rank of those matchless impersonations, which have raised her to the 
very summit of her art, in the minds of every luver of fine and correct act- 
ing. To ourminds, she completely realized the exquisite analysis of Schlegel 
who says of this character, “It was reserved for Shakspeare to unite purity 
of heart and the glow of imagination, sweetness and dignity of manners 
and passionate violence, in one ideal picture.” Now we could write almost 
a volume on the beauties of Mrs. Kean’s Juliet, aud when we had so done, 
we could not embody a more faithfal picture of her personation of the 
character, than the one the great German critie has dashed off in a few 
words. {t was all this—and at the same time purely natural—nothing over- 
strained,—nothing wanting. We do not write a line of true criticism, from a 
spirit of puffery. We would not so degrade our own personal dignity, 
and fortunately the paper we write for has no need of the inducement 
which led to this destructive system. The audiences that have sat entranced 
under the magic spell of Mrs. Kean’s Juliet, are our vouchers for this 
apparent hyperbole of approbation. Mr. Kean played Romeo, as perhaps 
only he can play it now. It was an exquisite embodiment—uot the boy 
lover, green, and puling, but the impassioned man, such as Shakspeare 
portrayed. In this matter of fact age—it was really a curiosity to see 
audiences so deeply interested in a play, that is generally considered ‘so 
mawkish.” The exquisite poetry waa relished and applauded with a zest 
that proved now potent our bard of Avon’s spell is, when fitting enchanters 
can wield his magic wand. We have before mentioned how beautifully the 
plays have been put upon the stage at the Park lately, This was superla- 
tively so, and the acting generally, wasin keeping. Dyott was more than the 
respectable in Mercutio—which we consider great praise—for a merely 
useful actor like Dyott. Mrs. Vernon made a glorious nurse—and she must 
have felt gratified the first night, in socompletely absorbing the interest of 
a lady who was once unrivalled in the part, and for so many years the bright- 
est ornamentof the Park boards, and who appeared even to renew her 
youth, in witnessing this charming representation of Mrs. Vernon. 

On Tuesday Mr. Kean took his benefit, reviving for the occasion Macbeth 
We confess to having iudulged ina false estimate of the powers of these ac- 
complished artists, when we saw the announcement. Macready’s great ex- 
cellence in Macbeth was so vivid in our imagination, that we doubted the 
policy of the inevitable comparison that would necessarily be constituted. 
And Mrs. Kean’s Lady Macheth! How could our ideal living embodiment 
of Beatrice, Rosalind and Viola, by any transposition become in the language 
of a great expounder of Shakspeare, “‘ The great bad woman whom we 
hate, but whom we fear more than we hate?” We went to the theatre with 
these impressions, shared we have nodoubt in common with hundreds of the 
intelligent and crowded audience collected on that evening, aud we came 
away imbued with the general feeling produced on the audience that night- 
with a conviction that we had really never before so thoroughly understood 
these great creations of the poet’s brain. 

To the unobservan reader of Shakspeare, Mr. Kean’s Macbeth must be 
partially misunderstood. He portrays him as a being under the entire 
control of the supernatural visitations that shape his ends, and the command- 
ing spirit of bis wife, whose strength of will and masculine firmness give 
her the ascendency over her less determined husband. His delivery of the 
lines :— 

If Fate, will have me King. 
Why Fats, must crown me Kina, 

gives the key note to one portion of theconception. This view of his situation 
‘induces an abstracted dreamy uncertainty of purpose, preparing him for the 
human agency of his wife’s indomitable courage and inflexible determina- 
tion, Hence he becomes a puppet in her hands, and this influence is car- 
ried through the first four acts. Every impulse is nerved through these as- 
sociated agencies. There is one beautifully original view of the character 
brought out in this conception, we mean the love for his wife, that contin. 
ues to the last. She was one of the prime agents of hia exaltation. She was 
also the instigator of his guilt, but he does not cast her off for that. It will 
be remembered that Macready took an entirely different view of this por- 
tion of the character. He treated Lady Macbeth with a coolness and con- 
tempt, almost approaching to loathing. After the murder of Duncan, 
Kean shows that she is still the sharer of his joys and sorrows; and ably 
and beautifully did Mrs. Kean support him in this conception ; she was still 
the wire, the partner of his guilt, the participator of his remorse. 

In the fifth act all this is changed in Kean’s delineation. The soldier and 
the man of courage bursts forth, and it is one series of brilliant points and 
electrical effects, which do uot suffer in comparison with the greatest of his 
father’s efforts. The last act is beyond compare the greatest thing Mr. Kean 
has done, since his return to America. 


The Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Kean, we unhesitatingly pronounce to be the- 
noblest piece of acting we have seen since the days of Siddons, from whom 
oar first impressions of this character were received. Not only was the cha- 
racter of the woman apparently changed in the personation, but a volume 
and depth of voice were acquired, that absolutely made us doubt ber identity . 
We have not space for more than a rapid glance at the general features of the 
conception, as given by this inimitable actress. The leading point is, that 
of the devoted but ambitious wire ; reckless of consequences, so that the 
husband shall attain the goal of her wishes ; and this is brought out so pal- 
pable—so woman-like, if we may so express ourselves, that actually her 
final success enlists our sympathies, rather than shocks them. If the moral 
bearing is not so strong in the conception, as in many other Lady Macbeths, 
it is amply atone forin the succeeding portions of the Play, when the re- 





morse and grief of the murderess, is exhibited. She walked, a living illus - 
ration of the great commandment, “ Thou shall du no murder.” She be- 
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came a bresthing ‘“‘ Homily” of that portion of the Decalogue ; and when at 
ast we seo her gliding on in her sleep, acting over the bloody scene of 
uncan’s death, it was indeed a picture of “ occulted guilt,” that brought 
with it a lesson more powerful than volumes of exhortation and reprooi. 
The thrill of horror that scene produced on the spectators on Tuesday, we 
shall not readily forget. We thank Mrs. Kean for presenting us with a 
#pecimen of the Drama's powers we scarcely ever expected to see again— 
we believed that Lady Macbeth had died with Mrs. Siddons. Mrs. Kean 
has revived it, and if her physical powers equalled those of her great prede- 
cessor, we verily believe that she could equal her in the persona- 
tion, 
Knowles’s “ Love ” has been revived—Mrs. Kean presents us with her 
original charater of the Countess. {t was truly beautiful, but we have not 
@pace t notice it. Nor have we room more than te record the triumph 
these great artists have achieved in Shylock and Portia. They closed their 
engagement on Friday in the Lady of Lyons—and return to us in Decem- 
ber next. 
On Monday, one of the musical wonders of the Age, the renowned Leo- 
pold Meyer, makes his first bow to a New York audience, His bare name 
will insure a crowded house. 
Mr. Murdock commences his long promised engagement on Tucsday.— 
This gentleman presents strong claims upon the Public, that we feel assu- 
red will not be neglected. Mr. Murdock is no immature tyro, thrusting 
himself apon the Public without the qualifications and experience necessa- 
y to insure support— but he comes with the results of long years of study, 
aided by acultivated mind, and an ardent love of his art, with a modest con- 
fidence which should enti him to a respectful and impartial judgmeut.— 
Mr. Mardock has also the claim of being “ native here, and to the manner 
born,” and with the growing disposition, in America, to foster native talent 
when that talent is decided, he will doubtless meet with every encourage- 
ment, 
We repudiate the idea of nationality of feeling in anything regarding lit- 
erature and the arts, bat we unaffectedly acknowledge the hearty desire 
we feel in the growing excellence of American Dramatic and histrionic tal- 
ent. We hail its gradual progress, as among one of the most gratifying 
eatures of the times. It is an omen of the Drama’s influence, and the con- 
equent improvement in refinement and taste in this country. 
Nigio’s.—The season has terminated at this popular resort most triumph- 
antly. London Assurance, which may be termed the most successful of mo- 
dern comedies, was revived on Monday, and such has been the attruction it 
presented, supported, as it was, by a really excellent cast, that it has attract- 
ed crowded houses during the week. Mrs. Mowatt was the Grace Hark- 
away. She looked the part charmingly, and played it with much spirit and 
grace. Harry Placide gave us his unapproachable Sir Harcourt, in his best 
style. Criep—was again our old friend and favourite at the Park—as Dazzle, 
worth a bushe} of his Romeos and Strangers. T. Placide, an irresistibly 
funny and original Meddle—Sefton as Dolly Spanker—and Chippendale 
as Max Harkaway—and last butcertainly very far from least in this array of 
talent, was the debit of Mrs.Crisp, as Lady Gay Spanker. This lady with 
out the aid of one solitary puff, stamped herself as the best representative of 
the dashing fox-hunting woman of fashion, since Charlotte Cushman—and 
really in some portions, she fairly, in our estimation, divided the palm with 
that excellent actress—whom we candidly acknowledge to be our standard 
in this part. Mrs. Crisp unites a perfectly lady-like manner, with a spirit- 
e dashing joyous style that acts like acharm upon the audience. She will 
prove a valuable acquisition to any manager—and cannot remain idle; it is 
a pity that Niblo had not secured her earlier in the season. 





Ouymric Turatre.—We hav een prevented from attending this fa- 
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EV. R. SOWNSEND HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—Fourteentb-st., between University Place 
and Fiftb Avenue. 

The buildings for this establishment have been erected exprei for the purposes 
intended, according to plans carefully prepared with reference to the specific object in 
view, and whether it be the extent of the accommodation, the general convenience for 
order, system, and regularity, or the comfort of the pupils which had to be consulted, all 
have received an equal share of attention, forming,it is believed, one of the best arranged 
plans for education in the city. . 

The Instivution occupies a front on Fourteenth street of seventy-five feet, by fifty-six 
feet deep, five stories bigh, supplied throughout with Croton Water, and each story fur- 
nished with screw pipe to connect with hose in case of fire, besides facilities of egress, 
beyond what are usually provided. The dormitories consist of thirty two separate 
rooms, well ventilated, neatly furnished, calculated to hold two, and some of them three 
pupilseach. Hot, cold, and shower baths are constantly ready for use ; in short, every. 
thing which could be desired, or thought of, to preserve the bealth, promote the comfort 
and advance the education of young gentlemen, with all the supervision, restrictions, and 
guarantees of a well regulated school have here been concentrated. Ii. the rear of 
play ground, on Thirteenth street, a spacious room has n built, seventy-five feet b 
ee with all the apparatus of a First Class Gymnasium—where the pupils 
can play in unfavourable weather, and which is likewise intended for lectares and forensic 
exercises. : 

_ The School Department is so constructed as to bring all the classes under the supervis- 
ion of the Masier, from one central point of observation, thus enabling him to co-operate 
essentially with his Associate Teachers in the maintenance oforder and discipline. The 
desks and seats provided for each pupil, are such as will satisfy every gerers that the 

rowth of the body, and development of the physical frame, have not been forgotten in 
the arrangement of the establishment. 

The situation is perhaps the most eligible which could have been selected, as regards 
health, and facility of access. All the advantages of the best Instructors and Professors 
are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are gained, by the out door ath- 
letic exercises, which car be enjoyed in the play ground, or in the Gymnasium. 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteentk 
street. 

TERMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (without accomplishments)— Day Boarders $50 
per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. o18 SL. 
JOHN W. S. HOWS,} 

PROFESSOR OF ELOCU'TION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
Has resumed his Classes for Private Puri s, at his residence, 476 Broome-street. 
sept 


HE NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS.—CANADIAN EDITIONS.—The Subscribers 
having, in the course of last year, obtained permission from the National Board of 
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EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—The Proprietors ofthe seve- 

1al Lizes of Packets between New York and Live Ihave arranged for their sail- 

ing from ogee pect on the Ist, 6th, Ith, 16th, 21st, and 26th ef every month; the ships to 
succeed each other ia the following order, viz. :— 

i Days of Sailing from New 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from 
ork. L verpooL 
W_ terloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11,March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26, April 26 
F f.elia, Hackstet, “16, 1 a, 16 | “Sept. 1,” Jan May 1 
tinguer u . “ «6 
Stcius, Eldridge, Pa Oe Te ee eee eee 
- ‘ oe “ 
Jha RSkiddy suiddy’ yp Pee yp ART “mo wow s 
New York Cropper “16, “ 16, “ 16] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June J 
ew Eld ly 4 “ 21 “ 2 oe 21 “ 6, “ p 6. “ 
Liverpool, ridge, , , ’ ’ 6 
7 Son ioctia tty i| «mee ws B 
Sa tape, 8 Ue i eh) 8 me. eo 
Yorkire Bailey, “ 16, “ 36, “ 16| Nov. 3, March 1, July 1 
¢ f th West Ww rouse “ 21° “ 2)’ “ 2) “ 6. “ 6. od 6 
othe we Comin, OS, oe, oe] lw aw 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1! “st *“*“ we © 8 
—— «foe, oe ml Be. Te Agel LY hug. 2 
, 3 . ec. ril 1 ug. 1 
Rochester, Briuon, “a, “ a, « glow gk ge 
Garrick, Tr ; “26, 26, “ 26 “ 1, « I, “ oy 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. !, Mar. 1, July 1 “mw *“* Bm * «6 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and exi 
perience. heir cabin acco tions are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
contort, convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,..........-+0.+++-$100. 
bed a6 from “ to New York,......4525. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma Bertone Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or CH. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Wh y a ere? corey! eg ee CO., Liverpool 
Agents fur ships 8S. imey, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skidd 
8 - ee ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 


T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN'TURNS, New York. 
Pat) FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 





Education, to print their publications, for the use of schoolls in Canada, are now 
to announce that the following are ready and for sale :— 

General Lesson, to be hung up in Schools, price 2d. 

The Frst Book of Lessons, price 2d. 

The Second Book of Lessons, price 9d. 

The Third Book of Lessons, price 1s 6d. 

The Fourth Book of Lessons, price 1s 10d. 

The First Book of Arithmetic, price 10d. 

Key to ditto, price 10d, 

An English Grammer, price 9d. 

Key to ditto, price 4d. . 

An Elementary Treatise on Geography, price 10. 

A Treatise on ee me price Is 2d. 

Key to ditto, price 1s 2d, 

Elements of Geometry, price 10d. 

A Treatise on Mensuration, for the use of Teachers. Is. 2d. 

The Books are all printed on substantial paper, in a clear type, and are strongly bound 

in linen for use in the School Room. They are geaplores in the tuition of nearly half a 
million ofchildren in Ireland, aud many of the principal Seminaries in Great Britain now 
use them exclusively. In Canada the Series of National School Books has met with the 
approbation of His Excellency the Governor General, of the Bishops of the Roman Cath- 
olic Charch, ot different Clergymen of the Cnurch of England, of the Synod of the 
Charch of Scotland, of Clergymen in connection with the Methodist Congregational and 
Baptist Churches, of many Teachers, and of the two Superintendants of Education for 


Canada, East and West. 
ARMOUR & RAMSAY, Montreal. 


oll 
GENLEMAN who prosecuted his studies, in one of the princlpal British Universi- 
ties with distinguished success, aad who has been long engaged in lecturing on the 
various branches of the Mathematical Sciences, is desirous of obtaining a situation in one 
of the public institutions of the conntry. 
Enquiries will be answered and the most honourable testimonials shewn at the office 
of this paper. oll St. 


OSTON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail 
Steam Ships Cambria and Hibernia, will leave Boston, for the above ports,as fol- 
lows: 
Cambria, C. H. E. Judkins, Esq., Commander. October 16, 1845 
Hibernia, Alexr Ryrie, Esq., Commander. November 1, 1845 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax, $20. Apply toD. BRIGHAM,Jr., Agnt, 
No. 6 Wall-steeet. 





0. 
N. B.—No Berth secured until paid for. 


OUSE-KEEPING ARTICLES.—The subscribers are daily receiving additions to 
their assortment, which is well known as being the largest and best selected stock, 
in the United States. Importing direct from the foreign manufactorers and manufacta- 
ring also in the city, they are enabled to offer a display, nowhere else to be met with. 
Buyers can save time and money in completing their entire purchases at the ey toe 
store of such goods in the United States, and feel assured of getting articles of the best 
uality selected with a knowledge acquired by 20 years’ experience. There may be found 
Fable Cutlery, Hard ware, Brass and Copper Goods, Fire lrons, Fenders, Andirons, Tea 
Trays, Japannery, Tin Ware Block and Planished, Wooden-Ware, Matts, Sheepskins, 
Refrigators, German Silver Ware, Goods delivered promptly free of expense in the city 
or Brooklyn. Packing done by an experienced hand. Catalogues to be had at store of 
a2 J.B. WINDLE & CO.,56 Maiden Lane, 4 doors from William st. 
UCEEN VICTORIA'S DANCES.—The new and tashionable Ball Room Mazourka Co- 
tillion, and Cellarius’s Valse, which has rivalled the Polka, in the leading circles 
of Paris and London, and created, if possible, a greater degree of excitement, from its 
eculiarly elegant and graceful style. Also the Court Minuet, as danced at the recent 


vourite resort of Momus, during the past week. But we understand that it Royal Bal Costume, by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 
A 


has been crowded nightly. A new adaptation from the French, from the joint | ,,.“15%"- 
pens of Dr. Northall and H. PB. Revoil, Esq., called “ Three Tricks of the {in the above and other fashionable and elegant Ball 


Devil, ’’ we learn bas been successful. Mitchell announces a new “ Loca 
Pecuuiarity,” for Monday. There isa mine of fun inthe simple annouuce- 
me 

Bowery Taeatre.—This theatre has. made a most successful speculation 
1n.the engagement of Cony and Blanchard and their Dogs; Putnam, wo, is 
revived with all its accustomed attractions. 

C atnam THeatre.—A new drama called “ Montezuma,” is advertised 


at this house; it is a native production, and report speaks highly favourably 
of its merits. The subject is onc capable of great dramatic effect. 





MR. TEMPLETON’S FIRST ENTERTAINMENTS IN AMERICA. 

Mr. Templeton made his first appearance in New York, on Wednesday 

vening, at Palmo’s. The house was filled to repletion with a fashionable 
and critical audience ; and however musical critics may be divided in their 
opinions, relative to the scientific skill and execution of this distinguished 
singer, we are bound to say that the audience on Wednesday evening were 
not embarrassed by any doubts as to his merits. For their rapturous and 
continued applause, and the frequent encores, proved that Mr. Templeton 
was, in their estimation, incomparably the best singer we have seen in this 
country, since Incledon. 

His first Ballad, “Sally in our Alley,” was given with a sweetness and 
richness of expression that actually took the audience by storm—a vocifer- 
ous encore followed, and Mr. Templeton was stamped at once in public fa- 
vour. The noble old Hunting Song, “Old Towler,” was also rapturously 
encored. Itis in songs like these, spirited and dramatic in character, thay 
Mr Templeton particularly excels. They are graphic pictures, as well as 
delightfal melodies. Such were his Minstrel Boy, his ‘a man’s a man for a- 
that ’—both of which were positively soul-stirring and electric. Nor is he 
less effective and Dramatic in his songs of hamour—“ Johnny’s coming,” 
and “ The Laird of Cockpen’’—were exquisitely comic in their delinea® 
tion. From this power of Dramatic embodiment in his singing—and the 
quiet humour he infuses into the anecdotical portion of his introductory mat- 
ter, Mr. Templeton entirely avoids the tediousness usually felt in this spe- 
cies of entertainment. We have no doubt but that a brilliant and lucrative 
career is before him, in his proposed tour through the United States. His en 
tertainments are unquestionably more attractive in their character than any 

similar ones ever presented in this country. 

Mr. Austin Phillips accompanies Mr. Templeton with that taste and deli- 
cacy for which he isso justlydistinguished. Mr. Phillips evidently entered 
into the spirit of the singer. He was the echo of « kindred soul. 





PARK THEATRE. 


Mo: Mr. Leopeld de » iani i 
oa = my he pe © Meyer, the celebrated Pianist, will make bis first ap- 


Tuesday—First night of Mr. Murdoch's Engagement, 
‘ 


Hamlet ! 
Hamlet.....-..-+++- beaneeas Mr Murdoch | Ophelia... 
Wednesday. Second night of I Ad oc Vk We ceercoeceseccoese Mrs. Bland 


Tharsday—Second night of Mr. Murdoch’s E 
Friday —Mr. Leopold de Meyer, three appeerene 
Saturcay—Mr. Murdoch’s third night 





CAPITALISTS AND OTHERS.—A gentieman having a Pa : 
proved method of manufac\aring one of the most useful and job. 1d 
consumption, and for which there can be no substitute, would uis se of part of his in- 
terest in the same on favourable terms. The advantages effecte! by means of the ia- 
provement are @ saving of seventy -five per cent in ume, and hity per cent in the ex- 
pense of manufacture. ; j 
Address by iter (Post Paid) A. B., at this office. 


0 TEACHERS, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, AND sc 
sioners, in Canada. 
SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

‘ An Outline of the General Regulations and Methods of Teaching in the National Mod- 
¢] Schools, for the use of Teachers in Training.’ By Professor Sullivan, Principal of the 
None tittle parapnte be ted Teach 

ittle pampniet is to resen’ atis to Teachers, School Saperinter 
School Commissioners in Canada, in the Ay that though they ma me be + yep mee 
to practice the whole system a- adopted with advantage in the National Schools, they 
may gieaa from its perusal many asefal hints for umprovemeni of the Academics under 
— and control ARMUUR & RAMSAY, Monircal. 


HOOL COMMIS- 


| patronised by her Majesty. 


©LLIS, Professor and Teacher of Dancing, trom London, having just arrived 
om Europe, begs to announce her intention of giving instructionin New York, 
Room Novelties. Also, the 
Deposturest Exercises, for young ladies, so adapted to the improvement of the figure 
and elegance of carriage. The newly improved Royal Polka, and Polka Quadzilies ; 
i Miss E. Ellis begs to apprize those families who nay hou- 
our her with their patronage, that her stay in New York, in consequence pba tye 
arrangement to visit other cities in the States, will be limited to the early part of the tall 
—commencing on the lst of September. Miss E. purposes devoting two evenings a week 
exclusively to the Mazourka Cotillion, at her residence, 44 Barclay-street. Miss E. 
brings with her the highest testimonials from families which she has taught in England 
and the certiticate of M. Coulon, first Teacher in the Court Circles. rivate Lessons 
Schoolsand Families attended at their own residences, if required. A perfect knowledge 
of the Mazourka and Cellarius’s Valse may be obtained in a few lessons. a30 


O WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.—Gentlemen or Families going to Europe or else- 
where, who would disencumber themselves of their superfluous efiects such as 
WEARING APPAREL, either Ladies or Gentlemen’s, JEWELRY, FIREARMS, &c., 
&c.,b y sending for the subscriber, will obtain a liberal and fair price for the same. 
H. LEVETT, Oftice, No. 2 Wall-street, N. ¥. 
Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 
t@ All ordets leit at the Subscriber’s Office, or sent through the Post Office, willbe 
punctually attended to. je28 ly 


NJEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
and for the whole duration of iife,or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 

















Age. 1 Year. — {| 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 Year 
14 0 72 107 38 1 48 1 9% 
1 077 27 1 12 39 1a” 51 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 08 
nu 0 36 29 1 28 41 1 73 53 2 16 
18 0 89 i) 131 42 1 8 54 2 18 
19 0 90 3) 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 382 
20 0 91 32 1 33 44 190 5B ; = 
21 0 92 33 134 46 191 57 2 70 
22 0% 3M 135 46 1 92 58 3 14 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1398 59 3 67 
24 099 36 1 39 48 194 60 4 

25 1 00 7 145 cS ] 19 




















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, opon which ine 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be leposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreemenu 

TRUSTEES. 


Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samvel Thomson, 
James J. Jones, William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
Corn. W. Lawrence, 
JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
Cuarces C, PaLmer, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN. 
abfeblu Physician to the Company. 
C4avEe & HALL,—Architects, Engineers, Building and Real Estate Agents, 33 Wal 
st., New York, and 51 North Sixth st., Philadelphia. 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates for building. 
Drawings and Specifications for patent rights. 
Real Escate bought and sold, Money Loaned and Invested, Property Leased, and Rents 
Collected. je28 ly 


R. POWELL, M.D. OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, CON- 
tinue s to aitend to Diseases oF THE Eve, from to 4 o’clock, at hie residence, 261 
Broadway. His treatment of ‘ Amaurosis’ has been bighly successful. ‘ Cataract’ and 
‘ Opacities,’ or specks on the eye are effectually removed. Inveterate cases of Squinting 
cured ina tew minutes, ArtiriciaL Eyes inserted. Office 261 Broadway—entrance 
11-2 Warren street. $13 ly. 
HEATRICAL INSTRUCTION, &c.—Mrs. VERNON, of the Park Theatre, willre 
_ceive, as pupils, such Ladies as may desire to take lessons in appropriate and effective 
reading, recitation &c., with a view to preparation for the Stage, as a profession, or to the 
acquisition of a useful, agreeable and lady-like accomplishment. Terms will be made 
known on application to Mrs. VERNON, at her residence, ! 1-2 Warren street, corner 
of Broadway. 


David 8S. Kennedy, 
Stephen Alien, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johneton, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 


John Greig, 
William Bard, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo 3. Szuaret, 
John J. Falmer, 
John J. Astor, 











TATE OF NEW YORK, Secretary’s Orrice, Albany, July 2%d, 1945.—To te 

Sheriff of the City and County of New York. Sir—Notice is hereby given, that at 

the next General Election to be held on the TUESDAY succeeding the first Monday of 
November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: 

A Senator for the First Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue 
by the expiration of the term of service of Isaac L. Varian, om the last day of December 
next. 

Also the following County Officers, to wit: 13 Members of Assembly, and a Register for 
the said City and County in the place of Joseph Sherman Brownell, whose term of ser- 
vice will expire on the last day of December next. 

And at the same Election, the sense of the People of this State will be taken in relation 
to the propose! Convention, specified in the act chapter 252, entitled ‘ An act reeommend- 
ing a Convention of the People of this State,’ passea May 14, 1845. 

And also ai the same Election, the following proposed amendments to the Constitution 
of this State will be submitied to the People, viz: 

‘In relation to the removal of Judiciai Officers.’ 

‘ For the abrogation of the property qualification for office.’ 

Yours, respectiully, N. 8. BENTON, 
Secretary of State. 


; SHeRivres Orrice, New York, Joly 2%th, 1845. 
The above ia poblished pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the require. 


ments of the statute ip such cases made and provided tor WM. JONES, Sheriff 
of the Cty and County of New York. 
All_the public newspapers in the County will puol the above once in each week 
until the Election, and then hand in their bills tor advertising the same, so that they mey 


be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 
See Revised Btatutes, vol. 1, chap, vi, tide bd, article 3d—part let, page 140, 
26 oc. a8 a tK. 











NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th 0 
a every mont 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc. 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every een throughout the year, Vix. :-— 
Ships. 


Masters. Days of es from New| Days ¥ Ses from 
Ork. yndoen, 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, {Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “« 10, “10, “ 10) *% ; - a © 

Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 2, « 20, * 20)Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1/ “ 17, “ 27, “ 19 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “ 10, “10, om * 7 * & .* & 
Quebec, F. H. ebeet, * 20, 20, « 20) April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E. E. Morgan, {Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1} “* 17, “ 17, “ 497 
Wellington D. Chadwick, “« 10, “10, “oe tw“, * . 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 20, “¢ 20, “ = =6©20'May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, jApril i, Aug.1, Dec. 1] * 17, | oo § 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, “« 10, “10, *m¢ ss | ee % 

Westminster, H. R. Hovey, “ 20, 20, “« 20)June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by abie and experienced navi- 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Ladiog are signedthere- 
tor. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 
a — GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-s 

ACKELTS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line].—-The ships of this Line will hereafter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. 

Ist Feb. June and Oct. 


From Havre. 

Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Fel. June, and Oct, 
St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th Murch, July, and Nov 
1st March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dec 

Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, inaster, léth May, Sept. and Jan 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all thatmay be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers w ih be supplied with eve 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods inten ed ior these vessels will 
be torwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For freightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 

' No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 

= BONNAFFE & Co.. Agents, Havre 
QTEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
K Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander ; the , 
power, Lieut. James fi 








“ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 
osken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows :— 


{GREAT WESTERN. 
From Liverpool From New York. 














Saturday..... Pecceccecccooccs Ang. 23, do | Thursday............0...+0++..Sept 18, do 
Saturday......... eacccccccece Sees BA, GO | TRUPSGR cc ccsccccsccccsvcccecs Nov. 6, do 
; GREAT BRITAIN. 
From Liverpool. From New York. 
BOAUTONS i codscsevecacecrcse --July 26, 1845} Saturday..... ‘ -Aug. 30, 1545 
Saturday. -Sept. 28, do | Saturday.. Oct. 25, do 
DMAETGRT co cccscccsccccee -Nov. 22, do | Saturday.......... Dec. 20, do 
Fare per ‘ STERN,” $190, and $5 Stewerd’s 5. 


SAT WEST 7a 
Fares per ‘‘ GREAT BRITAIN,” from $80 to $120, (and $5 Steward’s fee,) according 
tothe size and position of the State Rooms. 
ee or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 938 Front street. 
au 


~ 


pas ROYAL MAIL STEAM-PACKETS BETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGS 
TON, will commence their regular trips on Friday next, the 18th inst. 





DOWNWARDS, UPWARDS. 
From Toronto to Kingston. From Kingston to Toronto. 
SOVEREIGN.,...... «+» CAPT. SUTHERLAND, | PRINCESS ROYVAL,..Capr. Co_cLeven 
Every Monday and Thursday, Every Monday and Thursday Evening 
At One o’ Clock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock. 
CITY OF TORONTO,....... Cart. Dick,| SOVEREIGN,,........ Capv. SUTHERLAND 
Every Tuesday and Friday Every Tuesday and lriday Evening, 


At One o’ Clock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock. 

PRINCESS ROYAL,...Capr. CoccLeucu, | CITY OF TORONTO,......Capt. Dick 
Every Wednesday and Saturday, cvery Wednesday and Sa!.day Evening, 
At One o’ Clock, P. M. «it Seven o’ Clock. 

The above Steamers will call regularly at Cobourg and Port Hope (weather permitting), 
and on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, on their downward trip, at Windsor Harbour, 
Darlington and Bond Heud. 

Parcels and Luggage at the ri#k of the owners, unless booked and paid for as freight. 

- B.—No freight received on board after the second bell has rung for starting. 

The Proprietors will not hold themselves responsible for Gamage to Goods by acci- 
dental fire or collision with other vessels, in addition to the ordinary exemption from lia- 
bility. Money parceljsat the risk of the owners thereof. 

Royal Mail Steam-Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 1ith April .1245. ie21 6m. 


RECOVERY oF PROPERTY, IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 

MR. RAWLINGS, having entered into arrangements with Mr. DEACON, of Londou, 
who is the a agent for every a in Europe, ventures to offer his servis 
ces in search of Dormant Pro partys roes= the medium of a registry established up» 


wards of ONE HUNDRED 
rofess to be successful in every case ; yet from his long experience— 








Mr. R. does not 
his personal knowledge of the United Kingdom, and from the iact that he has an Agent 
in nearly every City and Borough in the Old Country, emboldens him to assert that he 
o- facilities yd ae information in reference to Dormant Property which no other 
office can lay claim to. 

Copies of WILLS procured, &e. &e. i 

Mr. R. has been angaged for some time in arranging and perfecting a complete index 
to Heirs, &c. (comprising upwards of 1000 names), who have been advertised for in this 
country. The charge for searching the same will be One Doilar, and if found Five Dol- 
lars extra. Parties at a distance must forward the Christian as weil as Surname, and if 
possible, the exact locality where the parties lived at the time the property was bequeath- 
ed. All Letters must be Post Paid. 

_ Office, No. 1 New street, N+ ¥. ; residence 268 Jay street, Brooklyn. __my 24° 
Neva SCOTIA IRON WORKS FOR SALE.—This valuable property is chiefly sit- 

uated at Moose River, eight miles from the town of Annapolis, and on the side of 
Annapolis Basin, one of the finest harbours in the world. Jt commands a_free communi- 
catien-by-water to the United States and all the British North Americaa Provinces, with 
water power snfficient to carry any machinery that may be required in the most exten- 
sive operations of iron manufacture. 

The lands belonging to theestablishment compromise mearly 2000 acres, and they cone 
tain such parts of the iron mines of Clements, Nictau and Dighy Neck, as render it se- 
cure against any competition in the Western districts of Nova Scoti+. : 

The iron ore is inexhaustible and yields from 35 to 40 per cent of cast metal. Wood for 
fuel, and for the supply of charcoal is abundant, and coal may_be ovtained at a low rate 
from tbe coal mines of Cumberland on the opposite side of the Bay of Fundy. 

Besides several farms the property at Moose River consists of a substantial stone dam 
with a superior stone grist mill, 30 by 60 feet, carrying three pairs of stoves, by iron ma- 
chinery. This mill cost $10,000. One Blacksmith shop. One Warehouse containing a 
large quantity of unfinished castings. One large furnace house, conta.ning the smeltin 
furnace, blowing machine, and trip hammers, carried by water. | 1 wo coal houses eac 
40 by 190 feet, containing 40,000 bushels of charcoal. One iron foundary containing fur- 
uaces and 125 tons of blooms. There are also buildings for the accomodation of the work- 
men and for other purposes. , : . 

That part of pol pod. mend which is situated at Nictav contains 150 acres of land, and 
comprises the “ Nictau Falls,” a grist mill and Carding Machine. 

The amount of iron imported into Nova Scotia and New Bi unswick is equal to $520,- 
000 per annum, and the imports are rapidly increasing, and there is not a smelting furnace 
in operation in any of the British North American Colonies, Canada only excepted. 

From their peculiar situation, the abundance ot ore and fnel, the bigh price of iron, the 
increasing demand for that metal, and the supply there is required by the Provinces, the 
above establishment offers one of the best sites to be found in the world for the extension 

fC ial manufi re. ¢ 
a ro cost of the above property was upwards of $120,800. It is now offered fos 
less than one third of that sum, and upon terms that cannot faii to accomodate purchasers, 
It has been placed in the hands of the subscriber for sale. And every information respect 
ing the were may be obtained on application to Charles W. Bartlett, Esq., Albion Office, 
New York ; Messrs. Simonds & Clowes, 18 Cornhill, London; the Hoa. Enos Collins, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, or the subscriber at Cornwallis, Nova Scotia. A. GESNER. 


Jy icniscsieamamamaiiaemtainciaaniea tlie ia otadeed _ — 
NO BE LET.—A most desirable opportunity is now afforded to capitalists and persoa 
1 wishing to go into extensive business. That excellent Mill Property and Farm 
situated in the Gore District, Province 


known as Bronte Mills eof Canade, neer the Lake 


shore, about twelve miles from Hamilton, and twenty-six from Toronto, wild be let at @ 
moderate rent, for a term of tep years, on an improving lease. The estate consists of up- 
wards of 350 acres of land, of which about 100 acres are in 2 good sate of cultivat ion, 
with an excellent young orchard. The buildings are a large stone and trame Woollen Fac- 
tory, alapted for four complete sets of machinery ; Grist Mill; two Saw Mills; Dwell- 
ine House; Blacksmith’s Shop; Workmen’s Dwellings ; Barns ; Sheds, and other eree- 
tions. The water power is abundant and permanent, and affords upwards of twenty feet 
head. There is also a most desirababic opening for a merchant's store. For particulars 
apply to Messrs. HARRISON & FOSTER, Barristers, &c., 12 Wellington Buildings 
Toronto. a2 6m. 
GHN NIMMO, Agent for the New York Avion, the OLv Count RYMAN,and CHAM 
Jieaev Epineurcu Journat No. 3 Wellington Buildings, King Sureet, Toronto, ¢ 
TERMS: 

TRO BAMGRssccccosccce cvccceccescesce covce - £1 19 © per annum. 

Be Gee GaP PMOR. « « 6c008es 100 0c cescdsesevecceoes 0150 do 

Chambers’ Edinburgh Jourmal..............++++ . =e lo 


Ce" As ihe new volumes of these commence the Leginnmg of the year, all persons in 
ending to become subscribers to either of them, are requested to send their orders io Mr 
Niwmc a8 soon as possible. 

Subscriptions also receivedby Messts Smith & acdonell, King-street, Toronte. 
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